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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Sino-Soviet Treaty 
“HE treaty between the Soviet Union and China, signed in 
Moscow on August 14, 1945 is the outstanding event of the 
year in the Far East, rivalling in importance the defeat of 
Japan itself. ‘The text of the Treaty, with its accompanying Agree- 
ments and Notes exchanged, will be found in the Supplement, 
Vol. I, No. 5, August 27-September 9, 1945. By it the legacy of 
distrust and misunderstanding between the two Powers was liqui- 
ated; and, although there may well be difficult corners to turn in 
ino-Russian relations, anew and reasonably firm foundation for the 
olitical and economic future of the Far East has been laid. Russia 
recognizes Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria; the twq Powers will 
ointly operate all Manchurian railways under the new name of the 
Chinese-Changchun Railway; Dairen (Port Dalny) becomes a free 
port under the same joint control; and Port Arthur a naval base for 
he exclusive use of China and Russia. On the foundation of this 
eaty the long continental frontier between the two Powers — so 
ften in the past a bone of contention — should cease to trouble 
relations; and the Soviet Union will refrain from “‘interfering 
Chinese internal affairs”. It remains to be seen what effect this 
ssian self-denying ordinance will have on the future of Com- 

nism in China. 

(he treaty was welcomed both in London and in Washington; 
most foreign comment emphasized the significance of its 
ling provisions — especially as interpreted in the exchange of 
Notes between Mr. Molotov and Wang Shieh-chieh — as signaliz- 
. real entente between the U.S.S.R. and the Republic of China. 


sf 
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Vew Prospect in India? 
Lord Wavell returned to India on September 16, after full dis- 
on of the Indian problem with the new Cabinet in London. On 
ptember 19 he announced that the provincial and central elections 
ild be held this winter, the last elections having taken place in 
7. When the results of these elections are known, he will 
145 
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reconstruct his own Executive Council (i.e., the Government of 
India) in order that it may represent, and have the support of, 
“the main Indian parties”. Simultaneously, he will summon a 
special conference of representatives of the new Provincial 
Councils “. . . to ascertain whether the proposals contained in the 
1942 Declaration (Cripps’ offer) are acceptable, or whether some 
alternative or modified scheme is preferable. Discussions will also 
be undertaken with the representatives of Indian States with a 
view to ascertaining in what way they can best take their part in 
the Constitution-making body. His Majesty’s Government are 
proceeding to the consideration of the content of the treaty which 
will require to be concluded between Great Britain and India’. 

This declaration ought to have made plain, what was known to 
every competent observer, that the initiative for the breaking of 
the Indian deadlock lies in Indian hands. Nothing could be more 
precise than Lord Wavell’s words. None the less the Congress 
Party, meeting in full Committee in Bombay, dismissed his state- 
ment as “vague, inadequate, and unsatisfactory”; but, signi- 
ficantly, they decided not to boycott the forthcoming elections. 
The full significance of this decision will be seen when the Con- 
gress leaders (after the polls are declared) give their final answer to 
Lord Wavell’s invitation to attend the free conference on India’s 
future. Meanwhile, the Secretary of State (Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence) said of the non-possumus by the Congress Party that 
he was “neither disturbed nor disheartened.”’ It is to be hoped 
that the rest of the world will take their cue from his statesmanlike 
patience. 


A Report from Germany 

A first-hand report from Germany suggests that famine and 
epidemics there during the coming winter must be regarded as a 
serious possibility. It pays high tribute to “first-aid repairs” 
already done in the British Zone by Civil Affairs units, but points 
out that first-aid alone is unlikely to get us through the winter. 
There are, very probably, stocks of food hidden in the countryside, 
but, apart from the difficulty of finding them, the long-distance 
transport needed to move such stocks, even from one end of the 
British Zone to the other, does not exist. Allied bombers did a 
thorough job, and even to-day eye-witnesses speak of “‘cemeteries”’ 
of burnt-out trucks and miles of unrepaired permanent way. 
German labour is insufficient to produce enough coal for both 
industry and for domestic use; industry will get all there is. The 
water supply is still non-existent in many places, and where it 
exists is frequently unsafe. Conditions now exist in Germany 
certainly for the first time since the outbreak of war — from which 
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famine and disease may arise. When British troops first went into 
Germany they remarked upon the good quality of German cloth- 
ing and food and consequently of German morale. It still seems 
be good everywhere, except in Berlin, but it is unlikely to 
remain high enough to stand up to the probable conditions of the 
coming winter. There is every reason to believe that during the 
coming months several million German refugees, moving into 
West and South Germany in urgent need of food, clothing, and 
housing and probably bringing disease with them, will impose a 
new strain. If German morale were to break, the present occupy- 

ing forces might be hard pressed to maintain law and order. 
[his particular observer certainly showed no sign of weak- 
ness or sentimentality towards the Germans but felt that, while 
\| these facts are known here, there is not sufficient recognition 
of the potential menace implied by them, not only to the occupy- 
g troops and to the liberated countries, but to Europe as a whole. 


THE VENEZIA GIULIA QUESTION 
Historical Background 


‘HE region known as Venezia Giulia, including the Istrian 
‘| peninsula and the mountainous region to the north of it, 
on the present frontier between Italy and Yugoslavia, has 
roughout its history suffered the chequered fate of a border 
rict. Originally inhabited by an Illyrian race, it was conquered 
1e Romans in 177 B.c. At the time of Augustus (d. 14 A.D.) 
netia and Istria together constituted the tenth of the eleven 
ons into which Italy was then divided, and, according to 
‘Finis Italiae fluvius Arsia’’ — that is, Italy’s north-eastern 
ontier was bounded by the River Arsa, which flows into the 
rulf of Quarnero on the eastern shore of the Istrian peninsula. 
nturies later Dante’s famous lines expressed the opinion current 
the Italy of his day as to the proper frontier of north-eastern 
‘Pola, presso del Quarnaro, Che Italia chiude e i suoi 
ni bagna’’ (Inferno, 1x, 112). 
av immigration began in the sixth century, and under the Holy 
Empire was first encouraged, later restricted, by Charle- 
e at the turn of the eighth-ninth century. Subsequent 
itudes resulted in the division of Istria into a Margraviate 
i County. The Margraviate, on the western coast, came under 
Patriarchate of Aquileia in 1077, and subsequently (1420) 
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4/7? 
er the Venetian Republic, which between 1207 and 1322 had 
ired a string of ports on the west Istrian coast; while the 
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County of Istria passed into the hands of the Habsburgs in 1374, 
as did also the city of Trieste in 1382. The Habsburgs also ac- 
quired Gorizia in 1500, and Fiume in 1511. This division of the 
region between Austria and Venice lasted till 1797, when Napoleon 
destroyed the Venetian Republic and presented its possessions 
temporarily to the Habsburgs. In 1805, with the Treaty of Press- 
burg, the Habsburgs surrendered their maritime provinces to 
Napoleon’s new “Kingdom of Italy’’, a situation which lasted till 
the ‘Treaty of Vienna (1815) restored it to the Habsburgs, under 
whom it remained till 1919. From 1849 onwards Istria, together 
with Gorizia-Gradisca and Trieste, formed an administrative unit 
within the Austrian Empire known as the Kistenland, or Austrian 
Littoral. 

Nationalist sentiment in the region is of very recent growth. 
Before 1866 the Italian-speaking population were, if anything, 
conspicuous for their loyalty to the Habsburgs; the Slavs were 
politically inarticulate. After the Italian annexation of Venetia, 
however, Italian irredentism met with an increasing response from 
the Italians of ‘Trieste and the other coast towns. Mazzini, though 
convinced of the necessity of Italo-Slav friendship, nevertheless 
wrote in 1871: “‘Istria is ours.”” On the other hand, in the early 
twentieth century popular education, manhood suffrage, and 
increasing material prosperity awoke nationalism amongst the 
Slovenes, and to a less degree amongst the more backward Croats. 
Thus the Italians and the Slavs of the region both aspired to its 
possession in the name of nationalism, ignoring the fact that the 
region’s economic prosperity had come from its connection with 
Vienna, from the trade and organizing ability of the Austrian 
Empire. 


THE FRONTIER SETTLEMENT AFTER THE EUROPEAN WAR 

Italy joined the Triple Alliance in 1882. Between that date and 
the outbreak of war in 1914 any Italian attempts to raise the 
question of the “terre irredente”” were quashed by Austria. Early 
in 1915 Italy’s Foreign Minister, Sonnino, carried on simul- 
taneous secret negotiations both with Austria and with the Entente, 
centering round the recognition of Italy’s territorial claims in the 
event of her coming into the war. These claims included the 
Brenner frontier; Gorizia, and an independent position for 
Trieste; the Curzolare group of islands off the coast of Dalmatia; 
and Italian sovereignty over Valona, while the rest of Albania 
should remain neutral. The failure to obtain satisfaction from 
Austria led to Italy’s presenting considerably more extensive 
demands to the Entente Powers as the price of her entry into the 
war on the Allied side. The Allies eventually agreed to these 
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demands, which were incorporated in the secret Treaty of London 
f April 26, 1915, whereby under Article 4 Italy was to obtain the 
Brenner frontier, Trieste, the province of Gorizia-Gradisca, all 
Istria as far as the Quarnero, the Istrian islands of Cherso and 
Lussin and various other small islands, and the northern half of 
Dalmatia.’ It was intended that the terms of this treaty should be 
kept secret throughout the war, but the Yugoslav Committee dis- 
“1 covered its provisions and published a map illustrating the pro- 
posed territorial changes. Also in November, 1917 the Bolsheviks 
blished a substantially correct version of the whole treaty, and 
s version was discussed in the Italian Parliament in January, 
1918. Thus, though the official version of the treaty was not made 
known to the Yugoslavs till January, 1920, both Italians and Yugo- 
vs were fully aware of its provisions by the time the Peace 
Conference stage was reached, and bilateral discussions had indeed 
lready taken place between Italian and Yugoslav representatives 
— in 1918, resulting in the so-called Torre-Trumbié Agree- 

nt (March 7, 1918) and the Pact of Rome (April 10, 1918). 
These discussions, which were actuated chiefly by a temporary 
ling of solidarity among all the subordinate nationalities of 
\ustria~-Hungary and consequently went little further than pious 
xpressions of goodwill towards each other’s claims, naturally 
led to take into account the salient factor which emerged after 
enature of the Austro-Hungarian armistice on November 3, 
18 — namely, the complete collapse of the Austro-Hungarian 
| chy and its consequent dismemberment. Thus, when the 
an delegates arrived at the Peace Conference determined to 
e their stand on the Treaty of London terms, they found 
selves faced with the entirely new problem of a new-born 
slav St we laying claim to those very territories which Italy 

to have been promised to her. 

By the ‘Tresty signed between the Allies and Austria at St. 
1in-en-Laye on September 10, 1919,* Austria renounced in 
r of Italy ‘‘all rights and title over the territory of the former 
-Hungarian Monarchy situated beyond the frontiers of 
ria laid down in Article 27, 2 Part II (Frontiers of Austria), 
ng between those frontiers, the former Austro-Hungarian 
the Adriatic Sea, and the eastern frontier of Italy as 
sequently determined;” and also “‘. . . all rights and title over 
territory of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy which 
recognized as forming part of Italy by any treaties which 
ncluded for the purpose of completing the present 
Cmd. 671 (1920); and History of the Peace Conference (‘Temperley 


App. III. 


)20). 
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settlement”. It is not possible within the scope of the present 


article to go into the story of the complicated negotiations attend- 
dant on the allocation of these ex-Austrian lands. These negotia- 


tions, which lasted nearly two years and proved one of the thorniest 


points at issue in the whole Conference, are 


dealt with very fully 


elsewhere. Here it must suffice to say that by the Treaty \ 


1 See History of the Peace Conference, vel. IV, chap. V. 
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Rapallo' (November 12, 1920) Italy obtained a frontier line on the 
ist in some respects even more favourable than the Treaty of 
London line, including virtually all Istria, together with a broad 
rip of Western Carniola, the Istrian islands of Cherso and 
Lussin, the enclave of Zara in Dalmatia, and the island of Lagosta 
map on p. 150). The Italian claim to Fiume, first brought 
vard in 1919 (despite the Treaty of London’s attribution of the 
wn to “‘Croatia’’) and further complicated by D’Annunzio’s 
ip d’état in September, 1919, was not satisfied till the Pact of 
Rome of January, 1924. 
[he ethnic considerations adduced in 1919 were derived from 
he pre-1g14 Austrian censuses, of which the last had been taken 
1910, based on the language of habitual use. ‘The accuracy of 


those figures has not been seriously challenged, except that 


lians have hotly denied their correctness in respect of ‘Trieste. 

ie Italian census figures of 1921 showed a considerable (and 
tural) increase of Italians in the western coastal belt, and a 
1ewhat suspicious increase in a few communes elsewhere, but 

y confirmed the general picture to be derived from the Austrian 
sus of 1910. The line of division between Italian-inhabited 
nd Slav-inhabited areas was unchanged and clear. The following 
les give the figures according to the 1g10 and 1921 censuses.* 


n of Venezia Giulia according to the 1910 (Austrian) and 1921 (Italian) 
Censuses 
Serbs- 
rn Italians Slovenes Croats Others Foreigners Total 
46 66,385 323,549 147,459 4,824 67,131 943,802 
531,52 259,944 92,500 32,234 919,957 


Percentage of the Population Speaking 


German Italian Slovene Serb or Other Lan- 
Croat vuages 
rs) 41.8 30.9 16.5 0.6 
59.9 29.2 10.4 
1910 census figures also indicate the distribution of the 
thnic elements in the region. ‘The Littoral* was then 
to 11 administrative units (Politische Bezirke) in addition 


vns of Trieste and Gorizia, and of these divisions five 

an Italian majority and eight a Yugoslav. The five 

rative units with an Italian majority were the towns of 

Gorizia and the Politische Bezirke of Gradisca (includ- 
j21) 


Winkler: Statistisches Handbuch der Europdischen Nationalitaten 
See also A. E. Moodie: The Italo- Yugoslav Boundary (London, 


tern Carniola. 
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ing Monfalcone), Parenzo, and Pola (including Rovigno), as 
is shown in the following table: 


Serbo- 

Administrative Unit Italians Slovenes Croats Yugoslavs 
Trieste 118,959 56,916 + 2,403 = 59,319 
Stadt Gérz 14,812 10,790 + 78 = 10,868 
P.B. Gradisca (including 

Monfalcone) 72,170 6,349 + 13 = 6,362 
P.B. Parenzo 41,276 1,962 + 17,034 = _ 18,996 
P.B. Pola (including Stadt 

Rovigno) 51,772 3,743 + 30,589 = 34,332 


in other words, they included the plain at the mouth of the Isonzo, 
and a number of urban districts all on or near the west coast of 
the Istrian peninsula. The remaining eight Politische Bezirke, 
some of which showed very considerable Yugoslav majorities, lay 
to the north or east of this coastal fringe. These figures, in fact, 
epitomize the whole Yugoslav contention, namely, that a majority 
of Yugoslavs, mostly peasants living in the interior, have been 
sacrificed because of the Italian character of the ports and indus- 
trial towns on the west coast. 


STRATEGIC AND ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 

From the strategic point of view the advantages of the 1920 and 
1924 settlements to Italy are obvious. Italy was freed from the 
threat of a growing Power facing her across the Gulf of Venice 
and sharing with her the domination of the head of the Adriatic. 
She gained two good ports, Trieste and Pola, and a further 
important outlet on the Adriatic in the shape of Fiume, with a 
stretch of one railway from it to the hinterland. She also gained 
the long-coveted eastern boundary along the crest of the Julian 
Alps and all the strategic advantages across the broken country 
between these Alps and the sea at Fiume. 

From the economic point of view the advantages gained by 
Italy might at first sight seem less obvious. In this predominantly 
Karst region the soil is poor, and, except for some rich land 
between Trieste and Pirano, does not lend itself to intensive 
cultivation. Only about a quarter of the Istrian peninsula is 
actually under cultivation, though a considerable proportion of the 
population (estimated at 67 per cent in the 1910 census) is engaged 
in agriculture, chiefly as peasant cultivators with very small 
holdings. ‘The main crops are maize and wheat, and vines and 
olives are also grown. Cattle‘and sheep are reared, though the 
pasture land is of poor quality. 

The Istrian peninsula does, however, contain certain advantages 
in the way of mineral wealth which, in view of the scarcity of raw 
materia!s in Italy as a whole, may well have combined with the 
strategic and sentimental considerations to enhance its importanc« 
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n Italian eyes. Italy and Yugoslavia rank fourth and fifth among 
the bauxite-producing countries of the world, and of Italy’s 
bauxite some four-fifths, in recent years over 300,000 tons a year, 
comes from Eastern Istria, from the same belt as that in Yugo- 
slavia, the remainder being found in smaller deposits in Central 
und Southern Italy. Mercury, too, is one of the few raw materials 
which Italy is rich, being in fact, with Spain, one of the two 
ain mercury-producing countries of the world. A large propor- 
tion of Italian mercury comes from the important Idria mines 
rth-east of Gorizia, the other Italian source being Monte 
\miata, in the Central Apennines. 
[taly has very little coal, and has always had to import by far 
greater proportion of her needs. One of the few sources of 
lian coal lies in the Arsa mines, on the east of the Istrian 
nsula near Albona. The quality of the coal is not particularly 
od, but it has been largely used for coaling ships, and the 
ines, which were considerably developed under the Fascist 
itarkic regime, were greatly exploited during the war. 


[In addition to these three important minerals, some lead and 


ne are also found in Venezia Giulia, and also silica sands along 
e west coast, which are used for Venetian glass manufacture. 
e are also many marble quarries in Istria, notably at Pola, 
enzo, and Albona. 

On the industrial side the main activity centres round Trieste 
Monfalcone, in both of which there are important ship- 
ng yards, as also at Pola. There are also steel works, cement 
ries, oil refineries, timber mills, diesel engine works, and 
jute, fish-canning, soap, and match factories in 


Lc, 
port of Trieste has suffered considerable vicissitudes. 
r,the Habsburgs it was established as a free trade port in 
nd reorganized as a free port in 1891. Before the war of 
18 both it and Fiume were in a flourishing condition and 


the main outlets to the Mediterranean for Central 
ade. After the war, however, the transit traffic over 
ports declined and never, even in the peak year of 1929, 
pre-war figures. After 1929 Central European trade 
increasingly diverted towards Hamburg and the other 


Sea and Baltic ports, with the result that in 1937 both 
1 Fiume were handling only about a sixth of their 
14 traffic, though in 1938 the traffic over Trieste increased 


VENEZIA GIULIA UNDER Fascist RULE 
vious truism to say that from the point of view of 
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opes of convincing the inhabitants of Venezia Giulia that 
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they would be better off under Italian rule, nothing could have 
been more unfortunate than the advent of Fascism so soon after 
the incorporation of the “terre irredente”’ within the Italian State. 
True, the statesmen of the day, Tittoni, Sforza, Giolitti, even 
King Victor Emmanuel himself, proclaimed during 1919 and 1920 
the Italian Government’s determination to give full recognition 
to the language and cultural institutions of the minorities within 
the State, in accordance with Italy’s “liberal traditions”. On 
October 28, 1922 the March on Rome relegated those traditions 
to the limbo of forgotten things, and there they remained, except 
for the underground activities of anti-Fascists, for the next twenty 
years. 

In Venezia Giulia the transformation in the Italian official out- 
look did not make itself felt at once. In the early 1920’s some 
Slovene schools were still permitted in the region, Slovene and 
Croat papers were still published, and the Slovene minority was 
allowed to take its part in public life by representation in local 
administration and by sending 5 Deputies to the Italian Parliament 
elected in May, 1921. By 1924, however, the number of Slovene 
Deputies had sunk to two, and after 1929 Slovene representation 
both in the Italian Parliament and in provincial administration 
ceased altogether. Under the educational reforms introduced by 
Gentile in 1923 all instruction was ordered to be given in Italian, 
with the result that after that date only a few extra classes in 
Slovene were permitted, and by 1929 these too had been abolished. 
All Slovene and Croat papers were suppressed after January, 1929, 
with the exception of three weekly or monthly news-sheets in 
Gorizia. Slovene cultural, religious, and youth associations were 
dissolved, and Slovene priests were refused Italian nationality and 
evicted. In March, 1923 a Decree was introduced forbidding the 
use of Slovene place-names, and Slovene citizens were urged to 
apply for permission to change or Italianize their surnames and 
Christian names. Many Slovenes were subject to police persecu- 
tion, sent to “‘confino”’ on charges of anti-Fascist agitation, and 
generally, whether rightly or wrongly, made scapegoats, as, for 
example, in the trial w hich took place after election disturbances 
in 1930 and the Trieste treason trial of December, 1941. 

After the collapse of Yugoslavia in April, 1941, the Yugosla\ 
regions of Ljubljana, the Croatian coast, Dalmatia, and Monte- 
negro came under Italian control. The brutality frequently 
exercised by Fascist officials in Yugoslavia only served to increas 
the resentment of the Yugoslavs in Venezia Giulia towards Italian 
rule. After the fall of Mussolini and the Fascist regime in July, 
1943 the Germans recognized that the region was particularly 
likely to prove a centre of unrest and disaffection, and after the 
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rtual occupation of North Italy by the Germans following on 
Italian Armistice of September 8, 1943 the Provinces of 
rieste, Ljubljana, Gorizia, Friuli, Pola, Zara, and Quarnero 
ere pla ~ under German civil administration in November, 
1943 as ‘‘the Adriatic Coast operation zone’’, and put in charge of 
German Re ichskommissar. ‘Thus during the last 18 months of 
¢ * Venezia Giulia, in common with the rest of North Italy, 
i to endure the combined oppression of both neo-Fascists and 
rmans. 
THE “LIBERATION” OF VENEZIA GIULIA 
From September, 1943 the Italo-Yugoslav frontier region 
ame one of the most active centres of partisan resistance, both 
lian and Slovene. ‘The Italian partisan brigades, which included 
me troops who had managed to escape when the Italian army in 
Yugoslavia was taken over by the Germans at the time of the 
\rmistice, managed in some instances to maintain their own 
ntity and initiative, but, in the unavoidable absence of any but 
e slightest contact with the Allies, the majority of them came 
ler the influence of Marshal Tito’s brigades, and, as far as they 
| any political views at all beyond a desire to rid their country 
the Nazis and Fascists, called themselves Communists. During 
144 Committees of National Liberation came into existence in 
North-Eastern region, as elsewhere in North Italy, but 
ereas in the north and west of Italy the Committees of National 
beration came to be the political force controlling the partisan 
nations, in the north-east the Slovene element frequently 
the upper hand and formed a virtually duplicate Slovene 
tion Committee, with the =i’ that the Italian Committees 
wry little chance against the much stronger and more 
ve influence of Marshal ‘Tito, whose partisan forces by 
1945 were operating as far west as Udine. 
equently, when New Zealand forces entered ‘Trieste on 
1945 they found that they had been forestalled by Marshal 
troops, who had not only taken the conduct of “liberation” 
‘f the hands of the Trieste Committee of National Liberation, 
had also evicted the Liberation Committee from the Palazzo 
Governo and taken over control themselves. At the same 
['itoist Yugoslavs occupied all Venezia Giulia east of the 
[his despite the fact that since July, 1944 it had been 
when this area should be liberated, Marshal ‘Tito’s 
hould control Fiume and territory east of a line running 
Fiume, while Field-Marshal Alexander’s troops were 
trol the rest of Venezia Giulia westwards. 
events of the succeeding six weeks, during which the 
lavs set up a civil administration, backed by an armed 
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militia, and took over control in Venezia Giulia, are told in detail 
in the next article (see “Trieste Diary”, p. 159). This situation 
was terminated on June g by an agreement providing for A.M.G. 
control over the portion of Venezia Giulia including ‘Trieste and 
the roads and railways north through Gorizia to Carinthia 
and also over Pola and the west coast anchorages. A further 


agreement signed at Trieste between General Morgan, Chief 


of Staff to Field-Marshal Alexander, and General Jovanovié, 
Chief of Staff to Marshal Tito, on June 20 precisely defined this 
line of demarcation (the so-called ““Morgan Line” — see map on 
p. 150). All Yugoslav regular forces west of the line were with- 
drawn on June 12, except for a token force of 2,000 men, and 
irregular forces were ordered to hand over their arms to the Allied 
Military authorities and disband. A.M.G. might make use of any 
Yugoslav civil administration which was working satisfactorily, 
but reserved to itself the right to use whatever civil administration 
it deemed best. It was expressly stated that this agreement in no 
way prejudiced the ultimate disposal of parts of Venezia Giulia 
either east or west of the agreed line; this matter would be decided 
in the final peace negotiations. 

During the three months which have intervened since this 
temporary settlement A.M.G. has been faced with an extremely 
difficult task. ‘The Yugoslavs during the past year had laboured 
to persuade the population of Venezia Giulia to look upon libera- 
tion from Fascism as synonymous with annexation to Yugoslavia. 
As Italian rule had hitherto meant Fascist rule, the people were 
told that if they wished to obtain democratic institutions they 
must throw over not only Fascism, but also Italy, and turn to 
Yugoslavia. Yugoslav propaganda has loudly insisted that under 
Yugoslav control a beginning has been made in the introduction 
of such democratic institutions, and that if Venezia Giulia now 
returns to Italy she will forfeit them again. 

For example, during the six weeks of Yugoslav control in 
Trieste, Municipal and Provincial ‘People’s Courts”, which had 
been set up clandestinely by the Provincial Committee of Libera- 
tion during the German occupation, functioned as the recognized 
-legal courts, and a “Popular Guard’’, or Communist police force, 
was set up. A.M.G. decreed that these bodies should cease to 
function and ordered that the Italian Legal Code which was valid 
as at September 8, 1943 should be reintroduced. In so doing, 
A.M.G. in the Trieste area was merely following the same policy 
which has been adopted throughout the rest of Italy in recognizing 
the Italian Legal Code as the only valid body of law whereby the 
affairs of the country can be regulated until such time as the 
Italian Government shall itself enact legislation for its emendation. 
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Yugoslav broadcasts, however, constantly represent A.M.G.’s 

action as “‘a reintroduction of Fascist laws and institutions” 

Other complaints raised both by the Yugoslavs and by the 

\nti-Fascist Union of Slovenes and Italians’’, which has taken 

place of the original Trieste Committee of National Liberation, 

ncern the maintenance of certain Fascists in office, the arrest of 

rious persons including the editor of the Trieste Communist 

paper J/ Lavoratore, food shortage, inadequate wages, and un- 

employment. 

M From this catalogue of grievances it will be seen that the evils 

suffered by the population of Trieste and the surrounding region 

, are for the most part identical with those experienced throughout 

the whole of Italy, or, indeed, unhappily, in any recently liberated 

country. Yugoslav propaganda merely obscures the issue by 

y attempting to make either A.M.G. or the Parri Government the 

villains of the piece. On the other hand, authenticated stories of 

M the murders, deportations and conscriptions of the population 

carried out under the authority of completely unrepresentative 

committees in Yugoslav-controlled Venezia Giulia do not tend to 
inspire confidence in Yugoslav good faith. 

The issue, however, remains. From what has been said earlier 

this article it is clear that there must be in Venezia Giulia a 

rity of Slovenes who feel themselves more nearly akin to 

Y ar ivia than to Italy, and would wish to be united with the 

Yugoslav State irrespective of the democratic or non-democratic 

iracter of Italian rule. Similarly, in Trieste, Gorizia, and the 

west coast regions of Istria there must be a large proportion of 

Italians who are anxious to form part of an Italy freed from 

tyranny. Between these two definite bodies of opinion there must 

usands of Slovenized Italians or Italianized Slovenes, many 

| peasants who, living on the fringes of Italy and having 

ed twenty years of Fascist oppression, find it hi ard to believe 

t Italian rule can in the future mean democratic rule and are 

mpletely at sea as to the rights and wrongs of the whole ques- 

The views of the Croats in Verezia Giulia are also obscure. 

lhe Italian attitude since the liberation has been more restrained 

the Yugoslav. Earlier in the spring the Italian press, especi- 

the more Right Wing sections thereof, was vociferous in its 

inds for the retention of Trieste. At that time the issue 

| likely to cause a split between Left and Right, for the 

\unists at first appeared inclined to give cautious support 

larshal Tito’s contentions. After the liberation, however, 

ng, probably rightly, a loss of prestige owing to their previous 

of the question, they made a show of agreeing that at 

l‘rieste must remain Italian, and during the long-drawn-out 
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negotiations preceding the formation of the Parri Government the 
Italian political parties were at least at one in feeling that Trieste 
should not be annexed by Yugoslavia. 


THE Latest DECISIONS 

The question of Venezia Giulia came up before the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in London on Sept. 18-19, in the course of 
discussions covering the Italian Peace Treaty as a whole. Italian 
and Yugoslav delegations were present, and Italy’s case was put 
forward by the Italian Foreign Minister, Signor De Gasperi, 
while Yugoslavia’s claims were stated by Dr. Edvard Kardelj, 
the Yugoslav Deputy Prime Minister. Dr. Kardelj claimed the 
whole of Venezia Giulia for Yugoslavia, basing his case on argu- 
ments of history, race, geography, trade, finance, and railway 
communications. He contested the Italian character of Trieste, 
and stressed its importance as a port, not only for northern 
Yugoslavia, but also for the Central European hinterland. He 
considered that the port should be under Yugoslav sovereignty, 
and proposed free Customs zones within Trieste for the other 
hinterland countries. He opposed the idea of internationalization. 
Mr. Molotov gave some degree of support to the Yugoslav claim, 
but said that it would be “‘proper for the Italians to stay in the 
territories which are Italian in character’’,and added: ‘‘We shall 
strive to obtain a just decision regarding Istria and Trieste’. 

Signor De Gasperi, both in his statement to the Council of 
Foreign Ministers and in a communiqué subsequently issued 
through the Italian Embassy, made it clear that Italy fully realized 
that she would have to make heavy sacrifices in compensation for 
Fascism’s aggression against Yugoslavia, ‘“‘which Italian demo- 
cracy has always repudiated and condemned”. He acknowledged 
the Yugoslav character of the country-people, and of many of 
the inhabitants of the inland towns of Venezia Giulia, but in view 
of the largely Italian character of Trieste and the other coastal 
towns he expressed Italy’s hope that a solution might be found by 
drawing a line down the middle of the Istrian peninsula, leaving 
‘Trieste and the western half to Italy (i.e. something approaching 
the Wilson Line of 1919 — see map on p. 150). He also stressed 
the need to ensure the international function of Trieste. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers on Sept. 19 agreed on a plan 
for the settlement of the question. The details of the settlement 
are to be worked out in detail by the Ministers’ deputies, which 
may take some time. But the broad lines of the scheme cover the 
two main points at issue — the settlement of the frontier line, and 
the question of Trieste. 

As regards the frontier, the Ministers have asked their deputies 
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to report on a line “‘which will in the main be the ethnic line 
eaving a minimum under alien rule’. Investigations are to be 
rried out on the spot before the final delimitation of the frontier. 
\s to Trieste, the deputies are to report on the possibility of 
setting up ‘‘an international régime which will ensure that the 
port and transport facilities of Trieste will be available for use on 
qual terms by all international trade, and by Yugoslavia, Italy, 
d the States of Central Europe, as is customary in other free 


ports of the world”’ 


hus, if this scheme is put into effect, Yugoslavia will gain a 

| part of her claims, and considerably more territory than she 
uld have done had the Wilson Line been decided on; but the 
ins may hope at least that the line may be drawn so as to 
ide = Italy some of the larger Italian communities on 
west and along the coast. Italy has on the whole been inclined 
regard the idea of an international régime for Trieste favourably, 

r at any rate as a good second-best in the event of Trieste not 
naining Italian. It remains to be seen how the scheme will work 


M. K. G. 


TRIESTE DIARY 


lhe following article consists mainly of a diary kept by an 

rtial observer who was an eye-witness of what took place in 

1 around Trieste during the period of occupation by Yugoslav 

and their withdrawal under the agreement reached with 

ed Military Government. It is published in order that readers 

have an opportunity of weighing up the pros and cons of a 

tion fraught with difficulties which must be faced by those 
nsible for the peace settlement. 


FOREWORD 


r eo Diary is arranged in two parts: in the first part (“‘From 


the West’’), events are recorded which concern the Allies 
ind Italy, and in the second part (“From the East’’) events 
concern the Yugoslav Army and civilian authorities during 
goslav occupation of Trieste and Venezia Giulia. 
ortant to study the map, with its three frontiers and 
tion shadings (see p. 150) before reading the Diary. I have 
perhaps unsuccessfully, to achieve a clear account of what 
ned in ‘Trieste between May 1 and June 12.1 The problem, 


which Yugoslav occupation ceased west of the Morgan Line 
over. 
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as always, was what to leave out. The Italo-Slovene movement 


will accuse the diary of having left out all the constructive achieve- | 


ments of the Yugoslav occupation, how Trieste got its first ration 
of meat in four months, under the Yugoslavs, how the workers 
of Trieste and the peasants in the region for the first time for 
many years felt they were the most important people in the city, 
whose hopes and ideals would at last be realized, and how in the 
movement, and under the Yugoslav occupation, fraternization 
between Italians and Yugoslavs really existed. The Italians will 
accuse the diary of underestimating the part played by the Italian 
Committee of National Liberation and of understating the “reign 
of terror” which the Slavs gave them during the forty-three days, 
and from which they claim that even under A.M.G. they have not 
yet wholly recovered. 

The Yugoslav view that forty-three days’ discomfort is little 
enough compared to twenty years of Fascist suppression of Slovene 
liberties in Venezia Giulia is countered by the Italian view that 
the Italian Government to-day is a thoroughly anti-Fascist Govern- 
ment born of a Partisan Movement, that anyway two blacks do 
not make a white, and that, thirdly, under Fascism thousands of 
Slovenes were not taken away, never to be heard of again, nor 
whole communities of Slovenes told to clear out of their villages, 
leaving everything behind but what they could carry, as Italians 
in Fiume and the Italian Istrian towns have to do to- -day. There 
is an answer to every claim from each side, much recrimination, 
some exaggeration, and much bitterness still. 

What about us? Could we not, coming as we do from outside, 
provide a serener outlook to the whole question? Serenity in the 
midst of so much passion is hardly welcomed by either side, and so 
it happens that A.M.G. is accused by the Yugoslavs of being 
reactionary and oppressive, and by the Italians of being too mild 
and accommodating to the Slovenes. 

I cannot speak for those whose difficult task it is now to ad- 
minister this region, but my own experience leads me to several 
preliminary observations, formed during my first historic trip to 
Trieste with the New Zealand 2nd Armoured Division which | 
joined just beyond the Tagliamento on May 2, and subsequently 
in Trieste between May 3 and 8, and then again modified on six 
different visits from Rome, both during the Yugoslav and our own 
administration. I also twice went to Lubljana, the capital of the 
Slovene Federal Unit of Yugoslavia, and once across Istria to 
Fiume and Pola, both under Yugoslav occupation at the time. 

My first impression, which still holds, is that in Venezia Giulia 
we came, without knowledge or preparation, upon a Communist 
revolutionary movement which had been working underground 
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for a year and a half, in exactly the same spirit and under the 'same 
orders as Marshal Tito’s revolutionary movement in Yugoslavia. 
he fact that the movement was here operating on Italian soil was 
.ot considered by those who ran it. From the first they claimed 
this would be Yugoslavia, and should anyway be treated as such. 
[talians who ventured to work against the Fascists or Germans in 
any other sense were mostly cold-shouldered or terrorized. The 
movement is of a 1917 Russian pattern, Bolshevik and peasant, 
with all the determination of the peasant to establish his rights to 
the big city’s resources. It was directed from Yugoslavia, and still 
iS 
\ly second impression was that while orders were precise about 
our getting to Trieste and operating the port, previous arrange- 
ments about administration between Field-Marshal Alexander 
and Marshal Tito were probably open to misunderstanding and 
vagueness, though I should add that even if A.M.G. had moved in 
that first evening on May 2 with the New Zealanders it would still 
have found a revolutionary movement getting into the saddle and 
letermined to ride the Trieste horse, and an Italian Liberation 
Movement that was, by comparison, determined, but weak and 
badly scared, after years of Fascist oppression and two years of 
German rule. running concurrently with two years of a Tito- 
spired Liberation movement working underground. 
What took me to Trieste immediately after our offensive broke 
rough on the Po, and what takes me back there from time to 
me, is the spectacle in this great port at the head of the Adriatic 
so beautiful is its position that the New Zealanders grew homesick 
hen they first caught sight of it, after the bend at Monfalcone, 
aying it reminded them of Wellington) of East and West in 
Europe, meeting here and grappling with the same problems in 
totally different ways. The Communist would make a tabula rasa 
uur civilization and start “‘fresh”’, as though “‘freshness’’ were a 
vilege belonging only to the dockyard workers, tramwaymen, 
shipbuilding hands of Trieste and Monfalcone. To the 
venes who inspired the movement tradition means very little, 
e it has been for centuries associated in their minds with 
sion. So they were ready to scrap everything, just as Soviet 
i nearly thirty years ago was prepared to do without a penal 
vil code, a stock exchange, landlords, and factory owners and 
rers, in order to create a new order. 
n Trieste more than half the big Italian population is not 
ig-class. Traders, bank and shipping clerks, merchants, 
pers, lawyers, civil servants, and all the clerical staff associated 
big port and trading centre: these are the Italians of 
many of them of mixed Greek, Austrian, and Levantine 
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parentage, and some of them brought north after Trieste became 
Italian in 1918. These too would have to be scrapped: and indeed 
the plan was to send away anyone who had come to Trieste after 
1918, thus eliminating a few tens of thousands straightaway. 

In Trieste, for the first time, Communism has come right up 
against a place where the tabula rasa, or “‘new age”’ idea, so dear to 
the Eastern European mind, will not work without the use of 
intimidation on such a big scale as to impair the ends, however 
ideological, for which such means are used. 

But Communism is a flexible movement, ever ready to change 
its tactics towards the outside world: of that too, one is continually 
aware in Trieste. Among its own members discipline is adamant. 
Obedience to the “Party Line” must be implicit, and everyone 
outside the Party has a label: most non-Communists in Trieste 
are labelled Fascist or ““Chauvinist”’ if they venture to differ about 
the ““Yugoslavness”’ of ‘Trieste and Monfalcone and Istria. Inside 
Slovenia, where the reconstruction of the country is not linked 
with this question of sovereignty and the peasant class is in a big 
majority, the movement can afford to be less exclusive, and | 
have found Liberals and Catholics in Slovenia occupying import- 
ant posts in the Government and working hard in the Liberation 
Front movement. 

Trieste is Italian, and Italians are never tired of reminding one 
that 600,000 Italians died in the last war for Trento and Trieste, 
and indirectly for the defeat of Imperial Germany and Austria. 
Out of their sacrifices in that war Yugoslavia was born. The great 
Italian war cemetery at Redipuglia, a couple of miles from Mon- 
falcone, is there to remind one about it. This new Italy to-day has 
just granted a generous autonomy to the Val d'Aosta, with local 
freedom in police matters, education, agriculture, and industry. 
It would like to do the same for the South Tyrol or Alto Adige, 
below the Brenner, where the peasants speak German, and for 
Venezia Giulia up to the Wilson Line of 1919. 

Just and proper as this sounds, leaving, as it would, about an 
equal number of Slovene and Italian minorities within the frontiers 
of Italy and Yugoslavia respectively, the question of sovereignty 
in this region remains one of the difficult problems of peace. Most 
Yugoslavs would agree with me in saying that if Trieste and Mon- 
falcone are decreed to stay Italian, the Yugoslav army would come 
down and take them. Even now strong detachments of that army 
are waiting on the uplands between Lubljana and Trieste. Com- 
munists have their d’Annunzios too. 

Most Italians feel so strongly about Trieste and Monfalcone 
that even the wisest among them are doubtful whether Italy can 
be free of nationalism if Trieste goes to Yugoslavia. For years to 
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talian party, it seems, could go into an election, if Trieste 


were Yugoslav, without a protest about it on its election programme. 
Even to- day the present thoroughly democratic coalition that rules 
taly would be unable to sign any treaty which handed Venezia 
Giulia to Yugoslavia. 
No one knows all this better than the Triestini themselves. 
They have a certain nostalgis now for the old Austria and the 


pro 
I 


sperity 


of those days. They would rather be Italian than 


Yugoslav, but best of all they would like to be a really free port at 
the service of Central Europe, with their freedom guaranteed by 


interné 


itional administration and international force. They 


say that Danzig was a failure because the High Commissioner had 
) forces to back him. This solution, by the way, does not attract 
the Yugoslavs. ‘They maintain that this would be simply a move 


= 
a 


“intern 


ational capital” to keep its interests in the very large 


ipbuilding yards of Monfalcone which have built some of Italy’s 
35,000 ton battleships, and in the great shipping lines of Trieste 
and the naval docks of Pola. 

Whatever the solution, it must be a compromise. ‘The goodwill 
pon which such a compromise can rest is slender just now, and 
yodwill alone is not enough. It would not be just to judge the 

Y ugoslavs on forty-three days’ administration of ‘Trieste, any more 


than it would be just to judge A.M.G. on their three months’ 
( ministr 


ation now. A.M.G. has a hard task in Venezia Giulia. 


\lost of its administrators work very long hours at the job, against 
idy Communist and pro-Communist criticism which has con- 
derable freedom of expression under A.M.G. What we found in 


| 
i TICSt 


+ 


fairly fully recorded in this diary from my own experience, 


m the Trieste papers of the time, from the Official Bulletin of 


rees 


and orders issued by the Yugoslav administration, and 


m leading British and Italian press reports. Here, in every 


leship 


14) ~ 
D7 “as, 


two 


orlds met; whereas our encounters with our Soviet 


in Germany (or Persia, years before) were helped by com- 
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in arms, in Venezia Giulia we walked straight into a 
litical set 
r the first 


-up, whose quite novel proceedings are here recorded 
time. 


September, 1945. 


THE DIARY 
I—FROM THE WEST 
1945.—The Po crossed and bridged below Ferrara by 
Zealand Division, after some stiff resistance from 
yn the other bank. This Division is travelling at speed 


he Adige, which was crossed and bridged on April 27 
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April 29.—Venice liberated. 2nd New Zealand Division driving 
on fast to the Piave. Resistance met. 

April 30.—Between dawn on the 2gth and the evening of 30th 
many Germans killed in action and 4000 Germans captured in 
battle. Piave bridged on the 30th. Tagliamento reached May 1. 

May 1.—Advanced detachments and General Freyberg drive on 
to Ronchi? where contact established with Yugoslav Military 
Delegation. 

May 2.—Writer joined the 2nd New Zealand Division column 
just before ‘Tagliamento, where found the rear part of the column 
passing through rows of cheering villagers and every lorry and 
jeep decorated with branches and Italian flags. Just before reach- 
ing ‘Tagliamento, order given to dismantle all flags and flowers. 
The grey and dusty column moved forward. (It contained a fairly 
large British Naval Unit, travelling overland to prepare the port 
of ‘Trieste for shipping coming up the Adriatic). 

May 2 (noon onwards).—Isonzo crossed by New Zealand 
Division. Long bridge here intact. Learned later that it had been 
defended for four days by Tito partisans against German attempts 
to blow it up. About four miles before the Isonzo, and a few miles 
beyond the Tagliamento, all welcome to the New Zealand Division 
ceased. Every house inscribed with motto: Tukaj je Fugoslavia 
(This is Yugoslavia) or Zivio Tito (Long Live 'Tito). Every other 
house had a Yugoslav or Slovene flag. Occasional Italian flags had 
large red star in centre of the white strip. Population indoors. 
Partisans wore red star on blue linen cap and were manning many 
road blocks, which however were open to let our great long mechan- 
ized column through. 

At Monfalcone about 10,000 dockyard workers and women 
were attending a liberation meeting under an illuminated red star 
about sixteen feet in diameter and home-made flags of all the 
Allies. Speeches in Italian. Dockyard workers all wore blue caps 
with red star. The meeting was not interrupted by the passing of 
our long column. On the famous coastal road to Trieste, a German 
naval battery of some three hundred men at Miramare offered 
some resistance and was manning, in a haphazard fashion, the ten- 
foot-thick steel and concrete walls built half way across the two 
long tunnels on this road. Pill boxes on the hillside of the road 
and covering it at every point had fortunately been dealt with by 
Tito’s partisans. At Grado 600 German marines captured. At 


1 General Freyberg spent the night here. No official version of the parle) 
with the Yugoslav delegation has yet been published. It appears that the Yugo- 
slav 4th Army Commander in Trieste was unwilling for the Allied column t 
move beyond Ronchi, and definitely opposed the entry of any Allied A.M.G 
into the area. General Freyberg made it quite plain that his orders were to get 
into Trieste. He was (inaccurately) told the road was open. 
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. Sistiana Bay (One-man torpedo base) 300 captured. From 
\liramare, where General Freyberg established his headquarters, 

st] a German Naval detachment had been pasting Trieste with 


[talian six-inch guns for two days, since it had been known that 
Yugoslav troops were in Trieste. 
% R.E.C.C.E. tanks and armoured cars entered Trieste at four p.m. 


a and after brief action took the surrender of 2600 Germans. 
\.M.G. and A.M.G. Police were left behind at Monfalcone, but 
an they did not operate. In Trieste groups of twelve to fifteen 
7 partisans, armed with two or three weapons each, patrol all the 
me streets day and night. There is an absence of fraternization. All 
ch the shops closed. 
—_ Vay 3.—Line of demarcation in Trieste established by which 
ely the port and sea front roads are occupied by New Zealand forces 
we ind British Naval units while the rest of the city is occupied by 
Yugoslav forces. The line is not manned; I crossed it to visit friends. 
- \t 4 p.m. the Yugoslavs organized a very large Slovene demon- 
nine tration in the streets of Trieste. Thousands of Slovene peasants, 
” some in native costume, came in from the surrounding villages and 
ile hundreds more from the suburbs of Trieste. From 4 to 7 p.m. they 
rm walked round and round Trieste singing and shouting slogans, 
ane while the Italian population watched them in complete silence. 
the it was noticeable as the peasants went home that they were aware 
a mething had gone wrong in Trieste. No one gave them a 
we lcome. Noticed a group of a hundred and fifty Italian civilians 
in front of the Town Hall, carrying small bags with personal 


as velongings and guarded by partisans. Asked who they were, was 
ld that they were Fascist Carabinieri. Asked what was going to 
. ye done with them, was told they were to be treated as prisoners of 
cal r (these are some of the Carabinieri who have never been heard 
f again, among the three thousand odd names of missing Italians 
Slovenes from Trieste alone, registered with A.M.G. at the 

of writing, September, 1945). 

Vlay 3-7.—Noticed many groups of Italian civilians, men and 

men of all ages, being escorted by handfuls of partisans to the 

lice station. Many never came back. 

Food.—Bread queues during this period were five and six 
ired long, Bank queues longer, often up to a thousand, because 
ne was allowed to withdraw from any single account more than 

thousand lire for the month of May without permission from 

Bank ‘‘Commissar’’, who was put in by the Yugoslavs. On 

6 visited Yugoslav food department in ex-Fascist Head- 

rs and was told that two delegates had been sent to Padua 

N L.N. (Committee of National Liberation) to ask for bread 
ble reply was sent back. 
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Curfew.—On May 3 General Kvedar, Military Governor of 


Trieste, ordered a curfew from 3 p.m. to 10 a.m. On May 4 this 
was altered to run from 7 p.m. to 8 a.m. and remained so for a 
week. Thereafter it was lifted except for the hours of 10 p.m. to 
5 a.m. It was during the hours of compulsory curfew that the 
majority of arrests took place. 


ITALIAN REACTIONS 

The first news of Yugoslav troops having entered Trieste 
reached Rome on the evening of April 20 and caused an immediate 
and painful reaction among Italians throughout the whole country. 
In Borba, the chief Belgrade daily, the Yugoslav public prosecutor, 
Dr. Jose Vilean, had written on April 30: ““We have every right to 
annex ‘Trieste in the name of democracy. We ask for its annexation 
so that Yugoslavia need not again bear the tragic experiences of 
the last hundred years’’, and Belgrade radio issued hourly bulletins 
claiming Venezia Giulia as liberated Yugoslav territory. In face 
of this the Italian Prime Minister, Bonomi, and the Foreign 
Minister, de Gasperi, visited the Allied Commission and the 
British Ambassador in Rome and issued a statement saying: “In 
view of the proclamations by Radio Belgrade the Italian Govern- 
ment reconfirms in the most absolute and explicit way that the 
solution of outstanding questions between Italy and Yugoslavia 
must not be prejudged by virtue of present military operations . .. 
and that Venezia Giulia must meanwhile, according to the clauses 
of the Armistice, pass under Allied administration, like the rest 
of Italy.”’ Five out of the six parties in the Italian National Com- 
mittee of Liberation approved of this course. The exception was 
the Communist Party whose leader, Palmiro Togliatti, on behalf 
of the Directorate of the Party had on April 30 addressed the 
following message to the workers of Trieste from Rome: “‘Workers 
of Trieste! At this moment in which we hear that 'Tito’s troops 
have entered your city we send you our fraternal greeting. Your 
duty is to greet ‘Tito’s troops as liberators and to collaborate with 


them most closely. . . . Avoid at all costs being misled by interested 
elements who want to sow discord between the Italian and 
Yugoslav peoples. . . . ‘To-day we have a common task: to crush th 


last remaining German forces and to make an end for ever o/ 
Fascism. If we can work and fight together for this, and if we 
ourselves can punish those responsible for the crimes committed 
by Fascism against Yugoslavia, we shall without doubt succeed in 
solving all the questions which interest both peoples, while respect- 
ing reciprocally both nationalities.”’ 

Meanwhile Trieste became front-page news in the British press 
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as the stories of arrests of Italians made on a very large scale by 
the Popular Guard began to come through. 
Vay 4.—In Rome at 9.30 a.m. in the Piazza Esedra a large 
students’ demonstration on behalf of “the Italianity of Trieste” 
egan, not without incidents. Finally a Communist, Agostino 
Novella, member of the Party Directorate, spoke saying that 
Communists had shed their blood for an Italian Trieste and were 
prepared to shed it again, but that the demonstration was inoppor- 
tune at the moment, and likely to complicate relations between the 
vo countries. After further disorders the demonstration formed 
to two columns and marched down to Piazza Venezia. One of 


the columns consisted of students organized by the Monarchist 


Party, the other of workers who shouted “Trieste to Italy’, “Give 
House of Savoy to Tito”. A group of partisans got through 
crowd with four wreaths which they deposited on the tomb of 

the Unknown Soldier in Piazza Venezia. ‘The wreaths were in- 

scribed ““To those who fell for the integrity of Italy” (a reference 
to the 600,000 dead who fell in the last war). 

Vay 8th.—A few shops open in Trieste for first time. 

Vay 11.—In the House of Commons in London the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs stated that “the German garrison in 
l'rieste had surrendered to the New Zealanders in the afternoon 

May 2. ... Yugoslav communiques according to which Trieste 
had been occupied by the Yugoslavs since April 30 were premature. 

F.-M. Alexander and Marshal ‘Tito were actually discussing 
hat measures should be taken for sharing tasks and responsi- 
lities between the two occupying armies. H.M. Government 

ntains its point of view that the question of the sovereignty of 
rieste can only be decided at the Peace Conference’’. 


ARRESTS IN TRIESTE AND OTHER CITIES OF ISTRIA 
roughout May news of arrests in Capodistria, Pirano, 
igo, Citta Nuova, Parenzo, Rovigno, Pola, and Fiume, all (ex- 
pt the last) coast towns of Istria with a wholly Italian population, 
to reach Trieste and the outside world and it became com- 
nowledge that large concentration camps had been newly 
ip by the Yugoslavs in the following places:—Erpelle Cosina, 
ina, Prestane, and Matteria, all in Istria, and Bogovnitza, 
vatz, and S. Vid. Theestimated number of arrests for the 
n was put at about twelve thousand. The Yugoslav 

ities themselves recognized that no records of arrested 
s were kept. As relations began to queue for news, often 
cuments to prove that the arrested people had been work- 

ly underground against the Germans and Fascists, the 
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Council of Liberation in Trieste began to issue permits to’ wives 
and near relations to visit the concentration camps and look for 
their missing relatives. The permits had official releases attached 
to them. The majority of the holders of these permits returned 
from their travels without having found the men and women they 
were looking for. By the middle of June over two thousand missing 
persons were registered with the British military authorities. At 
the time of writing (September 1945) the figure is just over three 
thousand for Trieste alone. Of the other nine thousand, some have 
returned, but as many of these men were arrested in the towns 
outside the Morgan Line we have little contact with them now. 

May 10 to 12.—F.-M. Alexander met Marshal Tito in Belgrade. 

May 13.—F.-M. Alexander arrived in Rome. Called on the 
Lieutenant General, Prince Umberto, at the Quirinal and then on 
the Prime Minister, Signor Bonomi. At this meeting Admiral 
Stone, head of the Allied Commission, was present. 

In the evening an Italian Cabinet meeting was held after which 
a communiqué was issued stating that “The Yugoslav Military 
occupation of Venezia Giulia gravely prejudices the solution of 
problems which the United Nations themselves have declared to 
be the concern of the Peace Conference, and the Council of 
Ministers to-day renews its precise and urgent request that the 
occupation and administration of these territories should be in 
the hands of those Powers with whom the Armistice was made 
and who alone can guarantee neutrality and impartiality in the 
administration’. 

Secretary of State Joseph Grew stated on the previous day in 
Washington that it seemed essential that Allied Military Control 
should be established over the region of Venezia Giulia. ‘The 
United States firmly believe that eventual territorial changes 
should only be accepted after exhaustive study and after full 
consultation and deliberation among the various Governments 
concerned.” 

May 14.—Monsignor Butté, Vicar General of Gorizia, arrived 
in Rome after having been arrested by 'Tito’s partisans and having 
escaped. He described the entry of ‘Tito’s partisans into Gorizia 
on May 1 in pursuit of 12,000 retreating Chetniks. 

Note.—A battle between this large Chetnik detachment, which 
included wives and children, and Yugoslav irregular battalions 
was prevented on May 3 when the New Zealand Command laid 
down a New Zealand Battalion between the contending forces, 
between Palmanova and Gormans. ‘The next day the 6th 
Armoured Division came up and took the surrender of the 
Chetniks, who have been interned in Italy under Allied Military 
Guard. 
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\ Vay 14.—In Rome a “Society for the Integrity of Italy’s 
i Frontiers” was founded under the honorary presidency of V. E. 
| Orlando, the former Italian Prime Minister, which included 
ie representatives of the Italian Army (General Bandino, who had 
Le fought with the French Partisans in this war, and General Corselli, 
1 who was the first to enter Trieste in 1918). 


Vay 15.—The failure of the Belgrade meeting between F.-M. 
\lexander and Marshal Tito acknowledged in London. Discus- 
ns handed over to diplomatic negotiators, and the U.S. and 
‘ritish Ministers in Belgrade entrusted with the task. 
| Vay 16.—Marshal Tito ordered his troops to retire to the 
1 tern side of the Isonzo (a retreat of a few kilometres in some 
es) 
Vay 19.—F.-M. Alexander issued a message to all Allied Forces 
the Mediterranean theatre saying that the territories around 
. l'rieste and Gorizia known as Venezia Giulia and around Villach 
nd Klagenfurt were now claimed by Marshal Tito: “Our policy 
that territorial changes should be made only after thorough 
tudy and after full consultation and deliberation between the 
various Governments concerned. It is, however, Marshal Tito’s 
pparent intention to establish his claims by force of arms and 
tary occupation. Action of this kind would be all too reminis- 
. t of Hitler, Mussolini, and Japan. It is to prevent such actions 
we have been fighting this war.... We cannot now throw 
the vital principle for which we have all fought. Under these 
ples it is our duty to hold these disputed territories as trustees 
t iltimate disposal is settled at the Peace Conference. 
these territories our duty and responsibility are to keep law 
rder by our military forces and to ensure peaceful and secure’ 
the peoples through our Allied Military Government. We 
be relied upon to act impartially as we do not covet these 
ories ourselves. In this situation I tried my best to come to a 
ly agreement with Marshal Tito, but did not succeed. The 
States and British Governments have therefore taken the 
up directly with Marshal Tito. The Soviet Government 
kept fully informed. We are now waiting to hear 
Marshal Tito is prepared to co-operate in accepting a 
tlement of his territorial claims or whether he will 
)t to establish them by force.”’ 
\t this time the Eighth Army in Venezia Giulia was 
the guard duties in the district with the Yugolsav forces. 
bridge over the Isonzo was guarded by detachments of 
ues. We were largely under canvas. Yugoslavs were in 
ned schools and public buildings. Yugoslav regular 
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forces behaved with studied correctness. Partisans were more 
difficult. After F.M. Alexander’s statement, Eighth Army became, 
for all practical purposes, operational. Since V.E. day it had been 
semi-operational. No clashes occurred, but it was made quite 
clear that Allied negotiations were quite seriously meant and would 
if necessary be supported by force. 

May 22.—The Press Bureau of the Italian Prime Minister's 
Office issued a statement affirming that the Italo-Slovene body in 
Trieste known as the Trieste Council of Liberation had been 
nominated by the Yugoslav Military Authorities to exercise all 
civil powers in ‘Trieste and the province, and that the claim of 
these bodies to represent the province was illegitimate, since the 
citizens had been prevented by violence from expressing their will. 

May 23.—Yugoslav Government communicated that in prin- 
ciple it agreed to Allied Military Government in the region but 
asked that representatives of the Yugoslav Army should be in- 
cluded in A.M.G., that Yugoslav Army units should remain in 
the area under the Allied Supreme Command, and that A.M.G. 
should act through the civilian authorities already set up in the 


area. The proposal was also put forward that the Governments ~ 


of the three countries, Yugoslavia, Great Britain, and the United 
States, should begin immediate negotiations with a view to settling 
all questions. 

Note.—By the political and military agreements signed in Bel- 
grade and Trieste respectively on June 9, A.M.G. remained 
Anglo-American in personnel. Two thousand Yugoslav troops 
were to remain in the area “in a place specified by the supreme 
Command”; all other military Yugoslav forces were to be with- 
drawn. A.M.G. agreed to make use of the existing civilian 
authorities, if they proved capable, reserving the right of substitut- 
ing officials if necessary. 

May 25-30. While the principle of A.M.G. and of Allied 
military occupation in Trieste and district was being discussed in 
Belgrade, negotiations between General Morgan and Yugoslav 
Generals at our Thirteenth Corps headquarters outside Trieste 
proceeded, not without difficulty and some interruptions, about 
the position of the line which should mark the new Allied and 
Yugoslav areas. 

Note.—The Morgan Line as finally settled on June g and 20 
(see above, p. 156) was a compromise in face of strong Yugosla\ 
opposition against any Allied occupation of Istria apart from 
Trieste and Pola. The line lies somewhat to the east of th: 
Italian pre-1919 frontier north of Trieste, but thereafter leaves 
under Yugoslav occupation and Slovene and Croat administration 
eight Italian coastal towns in Istria with a population of about 
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,000 Italians, as well as the bauxite deposits and the Arsa coal 

nes in Istria (see map). 

End of May.—Marshal Tito released Italians called up by his 
military authorities occupying Venezia Giulia, in accordance with 
Allied wishes. Their return home was, however, slow, and re- 
patriation is still held up to-day. 

British and Italian Press Reactions 

Jetween May 20 and June 13, the date of A.M.G.’s entry into 
l'rieste, the ‘Trieste question faded out of the main news in the 
British press, owing to the British general election, the Potsdam 
Conference, a the occupation of Germany. 

[he entire Italian Press, whether Socialist, Actionist, Liberal, 
Catholic, o  Wieuaeadiee. however, daily reproduced disquieting 

ews, often  todaolle documented, of the increasing number of 
lians arrested by the Yugoslav authorities in Venezia Giulia 

i Trieste. The Communist Unita alone tried to avoid the sub- 

and it was reckoned that after Signor Togliatti’s message 
the workers of Trieste, the Communist Party throughout 
Italy lost several thousand members. The campaign in the Jtalia 
Vuova (Monarchist) and in the Popolo (Christian Democrat) 
eached its height about the third week of May with headlines 
ch as “Hands off Trieste’’, ‘“The anti-German insurrection is 
Italian page of glory in Trieste’’, “Communist and Yugoslav 
trayal”’, ““Yugoslav terror in Trieste” 
June 13.—In accordance with the agreement of June 9, Yugo- 
troops on June 12 and 13 withdrew from the whole region 
behind the Morgan Line, singing mourning songs as they 
ched, and A.M.G. took over control. 
(he new agreement gave us anchorage rights down the coast of 
between Trieste and Pola. By some misunderstanding 
slav garrisons there, in the Italian coastal towns, thought they 
ithdraw also, whereas the agreement only specified their 
rawal from the cities of Pola and Trieste in Istria. The 

happened to be touring the Istrian Peninsula on June 12. 

evening of June 13 the Italian population in these towns 
down to welcome Allied A.M.G. and troops who never, of 
e, arrived. We occupied Pola three days later. Finding we 

occupying the other coastal towns, the Yugoslav forces 

on the 14th. People who had hung out Italian flags to 

is were the subject of fairly severe reprisals. 

ning of the 13th the Italian population of ‘Trieste came 

nto the squares near the port in thousands, carrying flowers 
they presented to our troops. In size this demonstration 
ly exceeded any of the great demonstrations which had 
| during Yugoslav occupation, except the one on May 4, 
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in which the Slovene populations from the surrounding villages 
had been brought in to claim Trieste as theirs. Many plain Italian 
flags without the red star were hung out. In the evening one or 
two members of the Guardia del Popolo went round demonstrating 
outside these houses. A few shots were fired and some flags were 
burnt. The Guardia del Popolo was disbanded by A.M.G. in the 
second week of June. At the same time Popular Tribunals as con- 
stituted under Jugoslav administration were declared, together 
with all other legislation of the period, as null and void. 

Colonel Montfort (British) became A.M.G. Commissioner for 
Trieste. ‘Two months later Colonel Bowman (U.S.A.) took his 
place, while Colonel Smuts (S. African) became District Com- 
missioner in Gorizia. The Regional Commissioner for Trieste and 
the region is Colonel Armstrong, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Police Force. 


1I—FROM THE East 

April 20-May 1.—Note. The following entries are taken from 
General Jovanovic’s report of Yugoslav troop and partisan move- 
ments, given in the Tricate Nostro Avvenire, May 13. Many 
German troops from Karlova¢ and Novo Meste moved down 
towards Fiume and Abbazia on the news that Tito’s 4th Army 
was coming up the Dalmatian coast, heading for Trieste. 

April 22.—Feint Yugoslav attack on Fiume sector while stronger 
Yugoslav forces outflanked the Germans and landed on Brioni and 
other islands off Pola. Seventh Yugoslav Corps outflanked Ger- 
mans to the north, making for Trieste from Lubljana. Ninth 
Yugoslav Corps came down from Gorizia and the Carso above 
Monfalcone to attack from the west. This corps appears to have 
had a lot of irregulars in it. 

April 2g-30.—Slight street fighting in the outskirts of Trieste 
Serious engagement on the Carso at Bassovitza between 7th Corps 
and several German battalions. 

April 30.—Two to three thousand Italian partisans enrolled by 
the C.L.N. (the fourth Committee, the other three having been 
arrested or deported since 1943) attacked Trieste’s wireless station 
and captured it, and got it working. ‘Trieste prison was entered and 
378 political prisoners were liberated. Yugoslav liaison officers 


were with the C.L.N. until 7 p.m. that night, and were informed of 


German surrender arrangements. In the view of the Italian 
C.L.N. it was unnecessary to attack these Germans, as they wer¢ 
to surrender to us as soon as we arrived. The Yugoslav L.O.s 
left, promising to return with further instructions. They neve! 
came back. Instead, on 

May 1 at 6 a.m., five Tito (honey) tanks and a few thousand 
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[ito partisans and troops of the gth Corps came down into the 
entre of the town and disarmed any C.L.N. partisans they saw. 
No resistance was offered, as it was not the intention of the 
[talian C.L.N. to oppose an ally. Yugoslav General Dudan 
Kvedar became Military Governor of the city, Major Jaksetic, 
Deputy Governor, and Frank Stoka Political Commissar. The 
[talian population retired behind closed doors and shuttered their 
indows. ‘The new Italian flag with the red star on it was com- 
lsory. Anyone hanging out a plain Italian flag, or one with the 

Cross of Savoy on it, had their window shot at. 
Vay 1.—2,500 Germans mainly concentrated in three public 
ildings in ‘Trieste, whose surrender to the Allied Commander 
had been arranged for by the Italian C.L.N., were attacked by 
regular and partisan forces, without much success. General 
Jovanovic claimed that by May 1 he had “entirely destroyed the 
German 67th Army Group in Venezia Giulia, which contained 
ooo men, killing 20,000 and taking many prisoners”. “When 
Allies arrived in Trieste”, according to General Jovanovic, 

nly two small nests of Germans remained” 

Vote.—Here follows the Italian C.L.N.’s version of what hap- 

pened in ‘Trieste between April 30 and May 2. 
Vay 2.—The Italian C.L.N. sat in the Municipio (town hall) 
ntil the evening of May 2, when six of its twenty members were 
rested by the Yugoslav Military Authorities, and the rest were 


to go home. Up till 10 p.m. they tried without success, to 
ct General Freyberg, to ask for A.M.G. to take over. 
Vlay 2 (4 p.m.).—2nd New Zealand Division ‘Tanks entered 
este and after desultory shooting received the surrender of the 


Germans. More and more Yugoslav detachments entered 
ty on foot in long columns, many of them wounded, with 
covered wagons drawn by two small horses to every three 
r hundred men. The former Fascist Headquarters occupied 
goslav skeleton city administration. That night and the 
ng three nights New Zealanders slept on their tanks. 

m Marshal Tito’s Organizations in Trieste, formed between 
September, 1943 and May 1, 1945 
mmunist organizations directed by Marshal ‘Tito’s liberation 
ment began working in Venezia Giulia in October 1943. The 

Garibaldi Partisan Brigade operating in Northern Friuli 
half by a German drive in the spring of 1944. The 
joined forces with Tito’s partisans and became known 
Natisone Brigade. 

y 2, 1945, we found the following Communist organiza- 
t of them over a year old, were in existence in Trieste: 
Liberation Front of Yugoslavia) 
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S.P.Z.Z. (Slovene Anti-fascist Women) 

Z.S.M. (Slovene Anti-fascist Youth) 

Unita Operaia (the Committee which was working under- 

ground for the formation of a single Trade Union, irrespective 

of distinctions by category) 

P.C.I. (Italian Communist Party, which seceded from the 

Italian C.L.N. after the Germans had killed the Communist 

C.L.N. member Frauzin early in 1944. One version says he 

was denounced by the Slovene Communists) 

D.A.I. (Italian Anti-Fascist Women) 

G.A.1. (Italian Anti-Fascist Youth) 
These organizations early in 1945 appointed the C.E.A.I.S. (Anti- 
Fascist Executive Italo-Slovene Committee). Its functions were: 
(1) to lead the fight for liberation; (2) to unite under its control all 
anti-Fascist bodies; (3) after the liberation to take over all civil 
power in the city. 

May 3.—Posters went up all over Trieste calling on men from 
the ages of sixteen to sixty to volunteer for the Yugoslav Army. 
In Pola and other Italian towns of Istria, in Gorizia and Monfal- 
cone, in fact everywhere except in Trieste the call up was com- 
pulsory. Almost no Italians volunteered in Trieste. Elsewhere 
Italians did not observe the order and this was the reason given 
by the local Guardia del Popolo tor the numerous round-ups of 
Italians throughout Venezia Giulia. The commission of this 
Yugoslav act of sovereignty on Italian soil was the first proof of 
annexation de facto. 

Note.—Guardia del Popolo. This organization was formed in 
the first week of May in Trieste from partisan elements and a good 
many Croats and Slovenes. Its Commander in Trieste was Major 
Greif, whom I met, a Croat who spoke no Italian, though he had 
been in Trieste for nearly a year, working underground. ‘The 
‘Popular Guard” was unpaid, like the rest of Yugoslav forces. Its 
headquarters were in Via Nizza, No. 19, outside which queues of 
relations of arrested men were observ ed daily, asking for news. 

May 10.—Order No. g, signed by General Dudan Kvedar, 
stated: “The Yugoslav Army takes control of all economic and 
industrial concerns situated in the district of Trieste’s City Com- 
mand. The following are specified: (1) the port, including all the 
buildings and port equipment hitherto administered by the 
General Warehouses (Magazzini Generali); (2) all plants and 
industrial concerns (iron, chemical, food, mineral oils, printing 
presses, and all firms classified as industrial concerns;) (3) all 
remaining large commercial concerns and transport societies; al 
maritime firms (shipbuilding industry, navigation and _ fishing 
societies, salvage firms hitherto controlled by the Yugoslav Navy 
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nd the coastal command of Trieste). All dispositions concerning 

these controlled plants, firms, and societies will only be valid if they 
bear the stamp of the delegate of the Army Command of ‘Trieste 
ind of the Coastal Command.” All movements of property effected 
since the liberation of Trieste declared null and void. 

On the same day Order No. 10, also signed by General Dudan 
Kvedar, went up on the walls of Trieste announcing that “‘dele- 
gates of the military Command in each district of the city of 
l'rieste have control over every economic and social activity in that 
district’. ‘The duties of the military delegate were described as 
‘to protect the interest of the controlled organization and of the 
uthorities”, and for this purpose “the delegate must be fully 
nformed of how the organization is run and be given direct 

mtrol of its equipment” 

Vay 11.—Decree No. 2 of the Consulta‘ of the City of Trieste 
ssued, founding the Popular Tribunals with popular Judges. ‘The 
Prefecture and Provincial institutions and the Italian Penal and 
Civil Codes were abolished. In their stead “Popular Tribunals” 
were instituted throughout the region. It was claimed that these 
Popular Tribunals had been functioning in the mountains during 
}_ the underground war and had proved satisfactory. Article 1 of 
the new Decree reads: “In the territory of the City of ‘Trieste the 
power of the Judiciary is exercised by Popular ‘Tribunals in all 

tentious and non-contentious civil and penal affairs, unless re- 

rved by special arrangement for adjudication by a different 
ribunal (i.e. Epuration).... The Judges are elected by the 
Assembly of the City of Trieste. ‘They are permanent and only 
the Assembly can recall them.” Article 3 says: “Any man or 
man can be elected as a Judge who is over 18 as long as their 
il record is clear and they are literate ... mo one may refuse 
| lection.” (Art. 6) “A Judge or Secretary who can be proved to 
have accepted any bribe will be sentenced to hard labour for at 

ist one year and permanently excluded from holding public 
: fice. If the offence is serious, the Judge may be shot.’”’ Judges 
nd Secretaries can also be punished in a disciplinary way “if their 
| k is irregular, negligent, or if their private conduct is incom- 








yughout this diary four different bodies are referred to as issuing decrees. 


The Yugoslav Army, until it handed over to the Council of Liberation on 
8. Throughout the whole period from May 1 to June 13, when A.M.G. 
'rieste, the following three bodies emanated decrees: 

[he Trieste Council of Liberation 

lhe Consulta 
+) The Regional Council of Liberation for the Slovene Littoral. 

ighout the period of Yugoslav occupation Venezia Giulia was renamed 
yvene Littoral’ about half way down to Pola, and ‘““The Croatian Lit- 
m Pola and Fiume downwards. 
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' 
patible with the exercise of their judicial function”. Fines up to | 
ten thousand lire and deprivation of voting rights up to a period 
not exceeding five years may be imposed. One Popular Tribunal 
judges another in these matters. Article 9 of this Decree establishes 
the office of ‘‘Reconciliator’’, who sits in the offices of the Council 
of Liberation at Trieste. It is his duty to try to reconcile the con- 
tending parties, failing which he must pass them on to the Popular 
Tribunal. Article 14 states that the Judges on the urban Popular 
Tribunals can be elected by the Consulta of the City of ‘Trieste, 





and the Judges on the district Popular Tribunals by the District | 
Consultas. Each court has three Judges and a Secretary. ‘The 
latter should have a law degree and he “‘carries out the preliminary 
penal or civil investigation, but may not vote or give decisions or | 
pronounce sentences’. It is recommended that one of the three 
Judges should act as President, and that the President in the City 
Tribunal of Trieste should be a lawyer. 

Note.—On May 29 a special “Popular Arbitration Tribuna!”’, 
against which no appeal was admitted, was instituted “to judge 
with a criterion of equity all controversial matters concerning 
citizens’ lodgings”. On the same day the Town Tribunal of 
Trieste had seven Italian Popular Judges and one Slovene Popular 
Judge elected to it by show of hands. ‘Two of them were promoted 
Police Court Judges and the rest were professional Judges. This 
Court held no sittings. During the Yugoslav occupation of 
Trieste no non-political courts or police functioned. All police 
action was political. ‘There was a wave of robbery by disguised 
partisans. ' 

May 11.—By decree of the Trieste Regional Committee of 
Liberation, signed by its President Dr. Bevk, all the property of | 
the German Government and its subjects “except those who 
fought with the Partisans of Tito or with the Allies’’, as well as 
“all goods belonging to war criminals or to their collaborators” 
(no further specification), ‘are now requisitioned and will be 
temporarily administrated by authorized organs”. By the same | 
decree “all property or goods abandoned by people of any 
nationality pass temporarily under the administration of authorized 
organs and will be so administered in trust until their legitimate 
owners are ascertained”. Article 3 declared that all legal contracts 
made by persons in Article 1 were to be considered null and void 
unless they had the approval of the “Regional Committee of the 
Slovene Littoral’. 

May 12.—A decree was issued by the Council of Liberation of 
Trieste, signed by Dr. Bevk, in which according to Article 1 the 
Slovene Littoral was divided into (a) Gorizia district, (6) ‘Trieste 
district (c) the Autonomous City of Trieste; Article 2 named the 
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‘“ex-communes of Duino, Aurisina, Sgonico, Sesana, Stjak, and 
Subnanos”’ as belonging to the Trieste District. All these places 
were renamed in the Slovene proclamation of the decree as follows: 
Devi-Nabrezina, Sgonik, Komenskem, Ajdovsko, etc. 

The C.E.A.LS. in a letter signed by its President, Dr. Zoratti, 
and its secretary. M. Ursi¢, expressed the gratitude of the city of 
Trieste for its liberation to General Kvedar, the Military 
Governor, and offered to take over the administration of the city. 
The General’s reply was that he would like to make immediate 
arrangements for the creation of “the new democratic power of the 
city”. On the same day Zoratti and Ursi¢ put up a proclamation 
on the walls of Trieste stating all the reasons for which Trieste 
must be an autonomous city inside Federal Yugoslavia. The pro- 
clamation said: ““Any other solution which does not want Trieste 
as an autonomous city inside Federal and Democratic Yugo- 
slavia is simply the open or secret design of those who are really 
Fascists”. It ended: “Long life autonomous ‘Trieste inside 
Federal and Democratic Yugoslavia and the Yugoslav Army which, 
under the genial guidance of Marshal Tito, has liberated Yugo- 
slavia, the Littoral, and Trieste, and has created conditions under 
which all the remnants of Fascism will be destroyed. Death to 
Fascism! Liberty to the People!” 

May 13.—Yugoslav Army Command order No. 13 abolished 

all Fascist and Nazi racial laws. 

May 15.—The Yugoslav Army Command handed over the 
odninisaatio’ of the city of ‘Trieste to the newly constituted Italo- 
Slovene Council of Liberation. That evening a meeting was held 
in the Town Hall under the chairmanship of Major-General 
Kvedar, and in the presence of British, Soviet, and American 
Military Delegations the transfer was celebrated. General Kvedar 
said: “‘After the liberation of Trieste by the Yugoslav Army, the 
ntire administration was put in our hands by order of the re- 
sponsible Military Authorities. . . . ‘The insurrection movement in 
the city which contributed greatly to its liberation was under the 
orders of ‘Trieste City Command which was organized here eight 

ne ago and had several thousand fighting men in its military 
detachments. ... The Yugoslav Military Authorities have officially 
leclared that this city of Trieste, which has a majority population of 
ltalian origin, shall enjoy the most ample autonomy inside Democratic 

i Federal Yugoslavia.”’ This was the first official annexation 

licy declaration. General Kvedar added: “To-day at the moment 

hen the Council of Liberation takes over the civil authority, I 
guarantee all the help of the military authorities to the civil authori- 

ies of ‘T'rieste.’”’ Signor Forti, Secretary of the Citizens’ Executive 
Committee, answered thanking the General and outlining the 
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tasks of the new administration. Telegrams were sent to Marshal 
Tito, to the Yugoslav Government, and to the 4th Army. The 


gathering then adjourned to a neighbouring room where toasts | 


were drunk to the Allies and speeches made by the Soviet, Ameri- 
can, and British representatives. Major Zarovanko, head of the 
Soviet Military Mission, said: “Comrades, I wish the Administra- 
tion of ‘Trieste every success in the tasks which lie before it. . 

Colonel Woods, representing the American Military Mission, 
lifted his glass saying: “‘I have the impression that this is the 
second birthday of this city. The destiny of Trieste today is in 
the hands of Trieste’, and he too wished the Administration 
success. Major Pears, Head of the British Military Mission with 
the Slovene Command, lifted his glass to “Slovene and Italian 


friends .. . Allied Officers with the Yugoslav Army have heard of 


the beauty of this city and its port. This great port has not been 
liberated without great sacrifices. We know that Slovenes and 
Italians can create a happy community and that Trieste will have 
its future as a great port of Southern Europe.” 

Note.—All the speakers were soldiers, and certainly the British 
and U.S. representatives were unaware that they were toasting a 
administration which had abolished the whole existing structure 
of the territory and established a new structure which was that of 
a neighbouring State, thereby virtually annexing the territory. 

May 15.—Decree No. 12 signed by Dr. Bevk, President of the 
Regional Committee of Liberation in ‘Trieste, announced (i) that 
all the Italian State-owned woods in Venezia Giulia were hence- 
forward to belong to the ‘“‘Administration of State Woods of the 
Slovene Littoral’’, instituted by this decree as a separate organiza- 
tion; and (ii) that all property hitherto used or occupied by the 
National Forestry Militia up to the date of liberation now belonged 
to this Administration. All contracts for the sale of wood made 
after September 8, 1943 were declared null and void, and all 
contracts made before that date were to be subject to revision, i 
necessary, by the new Administration. A separate Administration 
was created for the district of Gorizia, to which all the articles of 
the decree were also to apply. 

Edward Kardelj, the Vice-President of Yugoslavia, Marshal 
Tito’s second in command, in a lengthy interview with Tanjug, the 
Yugoslav news agency, which was subsequently broadcast, said 
among other things: ‘‘Yugoslavia asks that these territories of 
Trieste and Venezia Giulia, as well as part of Carinthia and those 
parts of our land which were taken from us after the last war, 
should now be recognized as ours.’’ He maintained that 1o per 
cent of Yugoslavia’s population had been left outside Yugo- 
slavia’s frontiers after the last war, and “‘ Yugoslavia suffered more 
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after the last war than any beaten country”’.' All Italy’s de- 
nationalization policy in the region was reviewed, and anyone who 
did not see the justice of Yugoslavia’s cause was labelled imperial- 
istic, chauvinist, or Fascist. 

May 17.—Major Jaksetich, speaking on Trieste radio for the 
second time as Deputy Military Commander of the city dealt 
with letters and personal objections about the new régime in 
Trieste, answering them one by one. He ended: “Every now and 
then a guiding, leading people rises: so it was with Italy during the 
Renaissance, with Germany during the Reformation, with France 
and Russia during their revolutions. Today it is the turn of 
Yugoslavia with Tito, in the war of liberation and progressive 
democracy. Not to understand this is to understand nothing 
ibout the times we live in.” 

Vay 18.—At the Politeama Theatre in Trieste 1600 delegates 
from various factories and Italo-Slovene organizations in the city 
assembled to approve by show of hands a list of members of the 
“Consulta” of Trieste. The list was drawn up by the leaders of 
the Trieste Council of Liberation and approved without dis- 
cussion. The local and only newspaper report said: “Then the 
lelegates present elected the comrades who are to be in the Con- 

ita of Trieste. The people present displayed their political 
maturity, their interest, and their enthusiasm.” 

‘The chief speaker was M. Ursic, who reasserted that an autono- 
mous ‘Trieste inside free and democratic Yugoslavia was the 

bvious solution for any democrat. The hymn of Garibaldi and 
the Yugoslav national anthem preceded his speech. The Slovene 
hem came at the end of it. Dr. Bevk, President of the Regional 
ncil of Liberation, then spoke from the beginning as a Yugo- 

v: “To anyone who honestly considers the matter, it is clear 

t we did not enter this city as occupiers but as liberators.”” He 

braided ‘‘world reaction which was supported and still supports 
ist imperialism’’, adding that Comrade Vice-President Kar- 
j had already spoken on the subject of Trieste and the Littoral 

he, Dr. Bevk, had nothing to add to that speech except to say 
t even if Trieste had already decided for itself where it belonged, 
vas not their intention to put anyone up against a fait accompli 
| the question would still have to be decided at the Peace Con- 
jor Jaksetich described how on the hills behind ‘Trieste he 
thers had welded Italo-Slovene partisan forces to liberate the 


During the last war Yugoslavia of course did not exist as such. 
ight the war as an ally of the United States, Great Britain, and Czarist 
} lavia was formed out of Serbia and former Austrian territories 
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city. He ended: “Now we must still fight together... in the 
factories, offices, and among men, women, and youths the closest 
united front must be formed of healthy and constructive forces. . . 
We know why we fight. Tito stands at our head.”’ 

In Gorizia on the same day similar meetings were held at which 
a “Plenum” was elected, composed of representatives of Italo- 
Slovene organizations which has been working in the district 
since 1943 under the direction of the Yugoslav Liberation Front 


movement. In the course of the next few days in all the towns of 


Istria similar meetings took place. When the work was completed 
it was maintained that Venezia Giulia now had its local administra- 
tion freely elected by the inhabitants. 

Note——On May 16 Yugoslav troops, by agreement with the 
Allies, retired to the left bank of the Isonzo. 

May 21.—By agreement with the Allies Yugoslav troops, left 
Carinthia. British Eighth Army lorries helped in the evacuation. 
Number of Yugoslav troops estimated in Trieste, Monfalcone, and 
Gorizia area was 15,000, with about an equal number in Istria. 

May 21.—Marshal Tito, replying to F.M. Alexander’s message 
to troops under his command, in which he suggested that Marshal 
Tito’s claims to establish his rights in Venezia Giulia would be all 
too reminiscent of Hitler, Mussolini, and Japan (see p. 169), said: 
“I cannot but express my resentment and surprise at the impossible 
comparison that the presence of Yugoslav troops in Istria and the 
Slovene Littoral is similar to Hitler’s, Mussolini’s, and Japanese 
methods of conquest. Such an accusation can only be thrown into 
the face of an enemy but not at a tortured and bled-white ally 
which until now was recognized by all the freedom-loving people 
as an example of heroism and self-sacrifice in this great war of 
liberation. The Yugoslav Army chased the enemy with the might 
of their arms right to the river Soca (Isonzo) and beyond, and no 
character of conquest can be attributed to its presence in this 
territory. Such an accusation I reject most emphatically. I declare 
once again that our Army, that Yugoslavia, is prepared to co- 
operate with the Allied forces, with the Allied countries, but at 
the same time I declare that Yugoslavia cannot allow herself to 
be humiliated or tricked out of her rights. I declare that Yugo- 
slavia is prepared for collaboration and agreement on a basis which 
shall not be insulting or humiliating to her as an allied country.” 

The Yugoslav Ministry of Information broadcast a more com- 
plete statement in the course of which it claimed that “the popula- 
tion of these districts had already for two years participated in the 
liberation struggle, that the great majority of it is Yugoslav . 
and that the administration be given to our army, and the organiza- 
tion and execution of civil affairs be given to liberation committces 
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elected by the people’. It claimed also that the needs of the Allies 
with regard to ports and communications had been fully secured 
in accordance with the spirit of conversations between Marshal 
Tito and F.M. Alexander, on the occasion of the winter visit to 
Belgrade. 

May 24.—Decree No. 17 of the Council of Liberation of Trieste, 
signed by Dr. Zoratti and M. Ursi¢, decreed that every resident, 
whether temporary or permanent, must get a new identity card 
at the Records Office in Trieste. 

Note.—New identity cards were to be issued in the first week 
of May to all residents in Trieste, whereby the date of their first 
arrival in the city became the most important piece of information 
on the card. It had already been made known that the Yugoslav 
intention was eventually to expel from Trieste all Italians who had 
come there since November 1918—about one-third of the city’s 
population. During May and subsequently a very large influx of 
Slovenes into T'rieste occurred daily. Many only came on foot to 
buy or sell food, but many settled in, and are to be found today, 
living in flats and houses requisitiond by the Yugoslav authorities 
during the occupation. Many Italian refugees from the Italian 
towns in Istria and from Fiume also made their way to Trieste, 
and were hidden by friends and relations. 

May 27.—A decree of the Trieste Regional Committee of 
Liberation signed by Dr. Bevk, and another decree of the ‘Trieste 
Council of Liberation, signed by its new President, Frank Stoka, 
nstituted two Press Offices, one for the region and one for the 
city. No paper might come out without the permission of these 
Press Offices, and ‘‘the Press Office takes control of all printing 
establishments in the region and alone has the right to control all 
publications”. Regional Press Offices with similar powers were 
set up in all towns of the district. 

Vay 27.—Marshal Tito, speaking in Lubljana, said: “Our 
brothers in Istria and in the Slovene Littoral (Venezia Giulia) 

» free, but our brothers in Carinthia are still awaiting their 

beration. In your name and that of all Yugoslavia I declare that 
have not forgotten our brothers in Carinthia who today still 
tremble under the agents of the Gestapo, disguised in other 
iforms.”’ About Venezia Giulia he said: “I definitely discard 
accusation that it is our intention to take anything by force. 
need not appropriate by force that which is our right, because 
have faith that the Allies will keep the promise made in the 
\tlantic Charter that oppressed peoples will have the right to 
ide their destiny themselves.” 

Vay 28.—A Decree of the Trieste Regional Committee of 

beration signed by Dr. Bevk announced that “the direction of 
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activities and work in all industries and in all firms passes, on the 
date of publication of this announcement, under the civil authority 
for the Slovene Littoral’. 

During the whole week the single Trade Unions (Sindacati 
Unici, i.e. non-party unions, but in every case led by Communist 


workers) were founded throughout the dockyards and factories of 


Trieste. The report of the meeting of metallurgical workers, 
perhaps the biggest category in Trieste, said: “‘As no one asked to 
speak, the Statute was unanimously approved.” The directing 
Council of this Trade Union was then nominated, being “a list 
previously formulated by the Factory Committees”. All the 
candidates were unanimously elected. 
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Note.—Food. U.N.R.R.A. food supplies began arriving in | | 


Trieste during this week. In the last week of May, 70,000 kgs. of | 
flour, 30,000 kgs. of fat, 10,000 kgs. of tinned meat, and 10,000 | 
kgs. of sugar arrived from U.N.R.R.A. in Trieste. The Yugoslav | 


authorities made every effort to increase rations and by the first 
week in June the food situation in the city was for a brief period 


very much improved. The writer, visiting Fiume and Pola at this | 


time found famine conditions in the latter, and very serious food 
shortages in the former. U.N.R.R.A. supplies have since been sent 
to both places. Trieste had never been able to feed itself from the 
barren hinterland of Istria. Its food had always come from the 
Paduan valley and supplies ceased after the Yugoslav occupation 
of Venezia Giulia. 


Epuration Laws 

The last of four ““Epuration Laws” was published on June 8 
The first was on May 17 and was issued as “Deliberation” No. 14 
published by the Consulta of the Autonomous City of Trieste. 
It was unsigned. By Art. 1 the Consulta was authorised “‘imme- 
diately to organize the Judiciary of the Autonomous City o! 
Trieste’. By Art. 2 was instituted ‘“‘a special and extraordinary | 


Popular Judiciary for the City, competent to judge all persons who | 
are stained by collaboration with Fascism and are directly or 


indirectly guilty of all the wrong which the Fascist Regime has 
caused to the national community”. By Art. 3 special epuration 
commissions were instituted in every factory, firm, institution, 
and association, with Communists or philo-Slovenes heading the 
commissions. 


Decree No. 15 undated but following the above decree in the, 


Official Bulletin, published by the Regional Committee of ‘Triest 
and the Slovene Littoral on June 10 said: ‘““This Committee insti- 
tutes a Popular Tribunal for the judging of Fascist crimes agains! 
the existence and the liberty of the people and their democratic 
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institutions. ‘This Tribunal is to consist of a President and ten 
members and ten reserve members, all nominated by the Consulta. 
Death penalties are to be referred to the full sittings of the Tri- 
bunal, lesser penalties to sittings of three members into which the 
Tribunal is subdivided”. On May 29 the first popular Judges were 
nominated for the six districts into which Trieste is divided. Of 
the 28 popular Judges, five were employees (impiegati), seven 
were workers (operai), one was a fisherman, one a butcher, and one 
a storekeeper. ‘There were two women described as housewives 
and one schoolmaster. There were two legal clerks and one 
railwayman. ‘The professions of the others were not specified. 
Ten out of the twenty-eight were announced as Slovenes, though 
it was not clear whether they had changed their nationality 
arbitrarily or had come in from Slovenia. 

As far as is known, a Popular Tribunal only sat twice in Trieste 
before A.M.G. took over and abolished the institution set up by 
these decrees. A special Italo-Slovene court was instituted to deal 
with war criminals, but it never sat. 

May 30. At the sitting of the Trieste Consulta the decision 
was taken to send a delegation of five members to see Marshal Tito. 
The sitting closed with shouts of “he should come to Trieste’’.* 

May 31. As a result of many robberies carried out in Trieste 
by persons claiming to be partisans, and much looting in the city, 
the head of the Guardia del Popolo, Major Greif, put up a notice 
all over the city stating that only members of the Guardia del 
Popolo with properly stamped documents relating to the requisi- 
tions in question could legally make them. The headquarters or 
local branches of Guardia del Popolo were to be immediately 
informed of any irregular requisitions. 

June 1. The delegation of the Consulta called on Marshal 
Tito in Lubljana and spent two hours with him. It then visited 
the President of the Slovene Federal Union, Dr. Kidric, in order 
(in the words of the Trieste Communist daily, J/ Nostro Avventre, 
June 2) to continue the examination of the most important 
problems of the city concerning food, finance, Guardia del Popolo, 

d the Popular Tribunals. 


Vote on the relations between admimstrative organs in Trieste and district and 
vene Government in Lubljana. 

Juring the clandestine struggle, all the organizations in this part of Italy 
re directed from Yugoslav H.Q. and then from Lubljana. After the liberation, 
the links which had been clandestine became official. Owing to Allied criticism, 

erious attempt was made to give an air of autonomy to the administrating 
dies throughout the region, without ever breaking contact with the Communist 
irty and Slovene Government in Lubljana. After A.M.G. took over on June 

3, despite the roadblocks on the Morgan Line, contacts again remained continu- 

though necessarily becoming clandestine again, since no one is supposed to 
ive A.M.G. area without an Allied Military Permit. 
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June 2. Declaration by the Bishop of Trieste and Capodistria, 
Mons. Santini, published in all Trieste papers saying: “I am happy 
to declare (a) that I have always been treated with kindness and 
correctly by the local authorities, Yugoslav and communal; (6) 
that I was never taken away or kept at home under police super- 
vision nor had I anything to fear from them (i.e. the local authori- 
ties); (c) that religious life was able to pursue its course undis- 
turbed in Trieste; (d) that the Corpus Domini procession had to 
be held in a reduced form and in another Church owing to materia! 





obstacles, while the above authorities did not obstruct this, but | 


gave every assistance to ensure its regular and solemn observance. 
Signed, Antony, Bishop. 

June 2. The leading article in I] Nostro Avvenire was dedicated 
to Tito. Here are some quotations from it: ‘Tito! you had all our 
confidence in the struggle for liberation of which you were the 
leader, the symbol; we call ourselves the partisans of Tito, the 
army of Tito, and your struggle was our struggle. ... We do not 
follow you because you imposed yourself on our will, but we 
follow you because you interpret and realize our will, because you 
are of the people and the people is with you, and not under you. 
He who does not understand this, and thinks us slaves, is himself 
incapable of being anything but a slave, and measures us with his 
miserable yardstick. ... Guide us still to complete victory. You 
know what we want, and with you we'll get it. And if those who 
want to put obstacles in our way think they can offend us by call- 
ing us ‘men of Tito’ let them know that we aspire to no worthier 


title, that they in no way wrong us, but that it is a great honour to | 


call us so, linking us with him who is our best comrade. Because 
that you alone are. But it is so much!” 

Note. This article was one of the last written by the ex-Fascist 
editor, Della Motta, who had been one of the leading propa- 
gandists of the Yugoslavs in Trieste, after a long career as a Fascist. 
As a result of many protests from Italians, he was arrested by 
the Yugoslav authorities as a Fascist and collaborator with the 
Germans, just before A.M.G. took over Trieste. 

June 5. The C.E.A.I.S. (see page 174) met under the presidency 
of Dr. Bevk. It was dissolved, and the U.A.I.S. (Unione Anti- 
fascista Italo-Slovena) was formed. This became the movement 
which people in Venezia Giulia could join if they wanted a Yugo- 
slav future for the region. 


On the same day it was announced that the Trieste Council of | 


Liberation had increased its membership from 17 to 27 members 
at a meeting of the Consulta. The names of the new members, 
who were all Italian, were put forward and unanimously adopted 
by show of hand. The President, Dr. Zoratti, passed to the 
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Regional Committee, under Dr. Bevk. He had attended very few 
meetings owing to ill health. The new President was Dr. Joseph 
Pogassi, with M. Ursic as Vice-President, Frank Stoka as first 
secretary, and Guido Codelli (Imru) as second secretary. By far 
the most vigorous and enterprising members of the Council were 
and remained the Vice-President and the first secretary, both 
Slovenes. 

June 7. Il Nostro Avvenire published an order of the Trieste 
Council of Liberation signed by Vice-President Stoka and 
Secretary Ursic requisitioning all the property of the Italian 
Cinematographic Society “Luce”, which had taken refuge in 
Trieste under Mussolini’s Republic. A new Society belonging 
to the Trieste Council of Liberation was formed to which all this 
property was handed over by the order, and Art. 4 said that new 
staff should be taken on from the old “‘Luce’”’, bearing in mind 
the decisions of the Epuration Committee. 

June 8. An order of the Trieste Council of Liberation, signed 
by the new President Pogassi and the new secretary Stoka, 
ordered the confiscation of the entire property of the Piccolo, the 
former daily paper of ‘Trieste, with its printing press and publish- 
ing house, as well as the entire property, plant, credits, and rights 
of the ELAR (Italian Radio) in Trieste the Italian wireless station. 
Both confiscations were made “in view of Fascist activity and 
collaboration with the German occupying forces’’. 

On the same day, in view of the forthcoming entry of A.M.G. 
into ‘Trieste on June 13, it was decided to cease publication of J/ 
Vostro Avvenire. In the farewell leading article a new “free” 
[talian paper was announced. ‘‘We are certain that it will follow 
our example, commenting freely upon the will of the various 
strata of our people”. The new paper was called Corriere di 
lrieste and was published under the auspices of the Council of 
Liberation. It has pursued a guarded policy of “‘Autonomy for 
l'rieste’”’ without specifying under which national sovereignty the 
town was to be. 

Another Italian Communist paper, J/ Lavoratore, began to 
appear in the last week of May. A mild form of polemics between 
t and the new Corrtere dt Trieste is encouraged by the Italo- 
Slovene movement to-day. Most of A.M.G. prefer the Lavoratore, 

r it is, at least, frank. The coming entry of A.M.G. into Trieste 
ind Venezia Giulia was ignored to the end by J/ Nostro Avvenire. 

The Regional Liberation Committee and Trieste Council of 
Liberation made its last three decrees on June 1, June 5, and June 

With the arrival of A.M.G., the faculty of making decrees by 


For the sake of accuracy, it must be noted that J/ Nostro Avvenire never 
nmented freely, in the English sense. 
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any of the three bodies which had hitherto made them, lapsed. 
At first these bodies were asked to submit their decrees for appro- 
val to A.M.G. Approval was not forthcoming. The A.M.G. 
proclamation in itself annulled all legislation, whether by Republi- 
can Fascists, Germans, or Yugoslavs, and re-established Italian 
law as it obtained before Sept. 8, 1943, with cancellations of 
certain specifically Fascist articles in the Italian Penal code. 

A decree of June 1, signed by Frank Stoka, was a last urgent 
attempt to provide all old and new residents in Trieste with the 
new Italo-Slovene identity card. The population was told to 
present itself without fail between June 4 and June 12 between 


7 a.m. and 7 p.m. in alphabetic order. Women were told to come | 


between June 14 and 22. All had to present themselves to the 
Casa del Popolo, the old Fascist headquarters. On June 13 
A.M.G. moved into the Casa del Popolo, and the issue of these 
cards ceased. 

On June 5, a decree signed by Dr. Bevk instituted the “Superior 
City Tribunal as an appeal court for the affairs of the Popular 
City Tribunal of Trieste’. 

Finally, on June 8, a decree of Regional Committee of Libera- 
tion signed by Dr. Bevk instituted a “Commission for ascertaining 
the crimes of the occupiers and their collaborators”. ‘This decree 
marked the end of the legislative powers of the Italo-Slovene 
organizations. One of the first laws they submitted to A.M.G. 
for approval decreed that, owing to the housing shortage, no person 
was entitled to more than one room and all rooms in flats or 
houses over and above that number per persons resident (exclud- 
ing bathroom and kitchen) must be notified to the Trieste Council 
of Liberation, for allotment by them to persons in need of accom- 
modation. A.M.G. did not approve of this measure. 


Note. This diary refers only to Trieste. There were no foreign 
observers in Gorizia, Pola, or Fiume who could communicate with 
the outside world during the Yugoslav occupation, and events in 
these cities have gone unrecorded so far. It is now known that in 
the regions of Istria occupied since May 1 by the Yugoslavs the 
existing system of land tenure (mezzadria) has been abolished. 
The peasants were given the land and the Italian owners (mostly 
smallholders) were denied their half-portion of crops in the 
harvest, so that most of them fled to the cities. Whether the 
Lubljana Government this winter will provide the peasants with 
tools, manures, and seed as the landlord used to has not been 
decided. 

Yugoslav newspaper correspondents operate under A.M.G. in 
Venezia Guilia. S.S. 
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DAY OF RECKONING 


British Economy and the End of Lend-lease 


“ ODERN civilization is based on a world economy which 
\ functions through a system of multilateral trade of a 
specific pattern that embraces the whole world. The 
recent war, and particularly the reduction of British overseas 
investments, is likely to modify that pattern in the future. But 
the need for a world pattern of multilateral trade will remain as 
long as climates and geological deposits continue to vary from one 
area to another, as long as the factors of production are unevenly 
distributed over the face of the globe. 

‘Distortions of the original pattern, whether caused directly by 
the war, or by measures of commercial policy, must cause friction 
and may threaten the whole functioning of the system and the 
economic welfare of States dependent on it. Some distortion is 
obviously unavoidable; but only if commercial policy takes account 
of the universality of the pattern and of the interdependence of the 
various trading areas will a smooth transition from the restrictions 
of war to the expansion of peace be possible.’’? 

The United Kingdom is irrevocably committed to living by 
overseas trade; its national economy is as truly part of the world 
economy described in the above extract as the economy of New 
England is part of the national economy of the United States. 
Our percentage share in the total of world trade was in 1938 of the 
same order of magnitude as that of the United States, and our 
dependence upon that trade correspondingly greater, as our 
internal resources of territory and population are so much smaller. 

In the decade between 1928 and 1938 “every country which 
possessed colonies or other overseas territories was tending to 
lirect a greater proportion of its trade to them’’, and this was true 
of the United Kingdom. The recovery in the period following 
1932 was greater in the countries of the “‘sterling area’”’ than in 
others. ‘That world-wide system of settlement of trade balances 
which had accompanied the growth of a world economy from 1870 
onwards was breaking down. “Apparently the system of multi- 

iteral trade continued to exist; in reality it did not function... . 
he restrictions imposed were . . . largely discriminatory and for 
this and other reasons tended to balance transactions with each 
untry separately rather than in the aggregate. Multilateral trade 
as thus reduced and replaced by bilateral trade.* ‘This was the 
era of Dr. Schacht’s bilateral agreements and exchange controls, 
I'he Network of World Trade, p. 10. Geneva: League of Nations. 1942. 
I'he Network of World Trade, p. 9. 
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and this is the process which the United Nations are pledged to 
reverse if possible. These are the discriminations referred to in 
Article VII of the Master Lend Lease Agreements, governing the 
conditions on which lend lease aid was granted and accepted. 
“Agreed action... open to participation by all other countries 
of like mind, directed to the expansion... by appropriate inter- 
national and domestic measures of production, employment, and 
the exchange and consumption of goods . . . to the elimination of 
all forms of discriminatory treatment in international commerce, 
and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers’’. 

This then is an undertaking to reverse a tendency which, not 
quite justly, happens to be symbolized in American eyes by the 
Ottawa Agreements. It is to our interest to return to a more 
general multilateral system if the necessary conditions for the 
restoration and functioning of such a system can be satisfied. 
If those conditions are not satisfied no amount of good intentions 
wilt avail. We shall follow the course which had developed by 
1938, and take our place in some less comprehensive system, 
handicapped by the fact that the European economy has in the 
meantime been pretty thoroughly ruined, and by the permanent 
difficulty of Canada which belongs both to the American system 
and to ours, and may be torn between the two. 

These were the alternatives put by Lord Keynes at his first press 
conference in New York at the beginning of the present negotia- 
tions. They are true alternatives in the sense that the second and 
more limited system could no doubt be made to work, and pro- 
bably to yield us something like the war-time standard of living 
if we are driven to it. But the first alternative is far preferable both 
as making possible a rising standard of living, and also as lessening 
the likelihood of international friction. 

It is obvious that even if arrangements can now be made which 
allow of a multilateral system of some kind functioning once more, 
it will be different in many respects from the one which was 
already in dissolution in 1938. ‘True, the population masses are 
more or less where they were, the resources of material and energy 
are much the same, and located where they were, and the atomic 
power revolution is still in the future. But the structure of inter- 
national investment and indebtedness has been fundamentally 
changed. The United Kingdom is a net debtor on capital account, 
and running a heavy debit balance on income account in its 
relations with the four other significant areas concerned in world 
trade. India and Egypt are new creditors holding sterling balances 
in London for very large amounts, and other countries also have 
likewise become creditors. 

Continental Europe for world trade purposes consisted mainly 
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of the industrial countries of Central Europe and the North-West, 
and of these the key country was Germany, which is physically 
half ruined, and politically and socially disorganized. ‘The position 
of the United States of America in world trade has thus become 
more dominating than ever, and the dollar the nearest approach 
to an international currency. It is not possible to restore the old 
system in detail and the dominance of the United Kingdom in it. 
But it is possible to construct a similar system which will work. 

In any such system Great Britain would have to secure her 
imports of food and raw materials by her exports of goods and 
services, with little help from the revenue from past overseas 
investments. ‘These had been sold to the extent of some {£1,065 
million by June 1944, and those that will remain will not be in 
general the most profitable or best secured. Our standard of living 
will therefore depend very directly upon the efficiency with which 
we apply our resources of energy and skill to the raw material we 
obtain from abroad Now our main resource of energy—almost 
our sole resource, is coal. And in the output of coal per man-hour 
shift in 1937 according to a table given in the Economic Fournal for 
June-Sept. 1945, p. 207, by A. Beacham, the position is as follows: 

Great Britain| Ruhr | Holland | Poland 


! 





Output | per man | (1927) 1.031 | (1927) 1.114 | (1927) 1.002 | (1927) 1.172 
shift in statute | (1937) 1.168 | (1937) 1.600 | (1937) I. 746 | (1937) 1.795 


tons 





In the Ruhr and Holland the er conditions are not less 
difficult than those in Great Britain. 

It is clear from the example of Holland that the problem of 
getting our fundamental resources of energy at lower real and 
money cost is not insoluble. But it will take time and a very large 
nvestment, possibly of the order of {250 million: and some 
brains and goodwill. 

From the same number of the Economic Fournal we may quote 
from L. Rosta’s article the following table: 

Comparison from Census of Production Data 
U.K. output per man-hour 100 





‘U.K. U.S.A 

In lependent yarn mills oe oe om 100 112-20 
Integrated Spinners .. .- . ne 100 175-85 

\ spinners - 2° °. os 100 161-72 
Weaving .. : aa a * ae 100 250-60 
Cotton industry total .. as aa ameell 100 200-10 


Whatever allowances and explanations 1 may be made, it is clear 

hat something is wrong in this industry as in the coal industry, 
here too, in the long run, new plant and machinery as well as 
methods will be required. 
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In some other industries the situation is far more favourable, 
but one is disconcerted to read in the same article that “the cotton 
industry as a whole seems to be no farther behind American 
standards of labour productivity than is British manufacturing in 
general’’. 

When we take into account the loss of buildings, homes, chur- 
ches, schools, shops, factories, and the obvious obsolescence of our 
railways owing to lack of maintenance during the war, it is clear 
that we shall need to maintain a very high rate of saving for many 
years if we are to equip ourselves with the means of making a 
reasonably good national income and holding our own in the field 
of competitive exports. Austerity is just round the corner! 

If this appears just one more economist’s “glimpse of the 
obvious’’, it is none the less necessary to remind ourselves that in 
our condition hard work, effective organization, and for a time at 
least a high rate of saving, are essential to reconstruction and 
development. Also that very extensive reconstruction and de- 
velopment are needed if we are to live as well in the future as we 
have done in the past. And this is quite irrespective of any 
measures we may take to redistribute our national income on some 
preferred pattern, or any scheme of social security which may be 
developed to protect the individual against sudden misfortune. 

It is also quite irrespective of which political party is in power 
at the time, or whether its leader comes from Harrow or Haileybury. 

But even if our economic and social organization and our 
standard of efficiency were all that could be expected and desired, 
our main problems would still remain, as they remained outside 
our country for Germany after she had rationalized and re- 
organized her industry to enable her to meet her reparation 
payments between the wars. 

Our problem is much the same. We have accumulated, as the 
result of this war, external obligations which could be met, if at all, 
without a further distortion of the structure of international trade 
in ways that are not likely to be acceptable to our creditors. We 
must prepare to become exporters on a hugely increased scale. At 
least 50 per cent above our pre-war figure—perhaps 100 per cent. 

But before we can get our exports up to anything like that figure, 
we have to make up for our present excess of imports due to the 
extreme over-mobilization of this country in the war. We sacri- 
ficed our export industries to squeeze the last man and machine 
into the forces and the munition industries. That was the agreed 
economic strategy and tactics. ‘The Americans sent us the imports 
under lend-lease so that it might not be essential to keep up exports 
to pay for them. Instead we exported fire and sword to the enemy. 
Now those exports of fire and sword are not needed; and the 
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imports have to be paid for with peace-time goods—which we 
cannot make until we get our economy reconverted. Meantime 
we must have some of these imports—and that change-over must 
be financed somehow. Our American friends are quite ready to 
lend, but we are afraid to borrow. There may be no alternative 
except to beg, for however much we may restrict imports which 
have to be paid for in dollars, we shall need some dollar imports 
while our economy is scrambling back into a less warlike and 
more normal posture, and getting the exports made and on the 
market. ‘his problem cannot be solved by saving at home, except 
in so far as saving will help speed reconstruction. We need foreign 
credits, especially dollar credits, and we are afraid to borrow 
because we owe so much already that we do not see how we could 
repay. 

Of course the U.S.A. is not the only source of supply. We could 
buy in countries which are accustomed to take payment in sterling. 
But what good would more sterling be to countries like India, 
Egypt, Canada and others who already have great quantities of 
sterling in London with which they can neither buy British exports 
they need, nor American dollars to buy American exports. We 

lready have such liabilities in excess of £3,500 million. The 

mount of the outstanding inter-Government loans on which 

we defaulted in July 1931 was £3,334 million. The problem of 
unsfer is worse for us to-day than it was in 1931, and the 
gnitudes involved about the same. If our sterling liabilities 
re funded and repaid without interest over two generations, 
years, we should have to make £67 million worth of exports 
ry year and send them out without getting any imports in 
ir. ‘That is the second part of our problem. 

Uhe first is how to finance our recovery to a position in which 

r exports of goods and services will pay for our imports of goods 

| services, a happy state of affairs which has only come about in 

» of the 15 years since 1931. In short, not since the system of 

ltilateral trade and payment broke down. 

1e third part is the settlement for lend-lease. How much do 
we under that head? There is a useful table in the Economist 
ptember 8 last (page 355), giving the following totals: 


Country Lend Lease Reverse Lend Lease 
$ aliens $ a 
1 Kingdom 13,498.7 3.796.9 


ifference is the equivalent of about £2,400 million. In what 
do we “‘owe”’ this. Nobody pretends that this is a strict 
ting, or that all that £2,400 million must be paid, or that it 


+ 


represents much more than that we have received far more material 
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than we have given. But the President (and also in practice the 
Congress) of the United States must be satisfied with the benefit 
to the United States, which “may be payment or repayment in 
kind or property, or any other direct or indirect benefit which the 
President deems satisfactory’, in the words of the Act of Congress. 

What is the conclusion of the whole matter? We have to satisfy 
the President of the United States and enable him to satisfy the 
people of his country that our services in the common cause have 
been sufficient benefit to the United States to justify him in can- 
celling the whole of this obligation. That may be easy for the 
President, but will not be easy for his public, which has an almost 
morbid dread of being “played for a sucker” by the astute and 
perfidious British. We can easily overplay our hand by trying to 
prove that, so far from our owing the Americans money—they owe 
us! The right attitude would be expressed like this: 

“We gave everything we had to the common effort. You made 
it possible for us to do so. Together with our allies we have 
secured this great victory. Let us call it all square. But if there is 
anything we can do for you, bases somewhere perhaps, some 
tangible recognition of our comradeship in the great adventure, 
won’t you let us know?” 

As for the £3,500 million of sterling liabilities, they cannot be paid 
unless there is a dramatic change in the economic position of this 
country, a change not impossible if we have a prolonged peace and 
an expanding world economy as we very well may. I do not see how 
we can undertake anything definite in regard to these balances 
until at least five years from now, when we may perhaps see a 
little more clearly where we are going. They are subsidies dis- 
guised in a commercial form, and if they cannot be cancelled will 
have to be scaled down. Again, we must do anything in our power 
to meet the wishes of our creditors in other respects, but what 
cannot be paid will not—and the fact had better be recognized 
frankly, however humiliating it may be for the debtor and exas- 
perating for the creditor. 

As for the funds necessary to enable us to get back to a position 
of balance, which we have only attained twice in the past sixteen 
years, they can safely be borrowed if we really set about improving 
our equipment and efficiency, and play our part wholeheartedly 
in restoring the system of international exchanges under which we 
prospered so long. If we do not they will not be much use even 
as a gift. 

Admittedly that means putting confidence in the capacity for 
financial leadership of the United States. But if you can’t trust 
your creditor, whom can you trust? 


A.N.O. 
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